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Absolutely Without a Peer 
THE MELVILLE CLARK 


APOLLO PLAYER PIANOS 


They cannot be equalled in the trade for the following unanswerable reasons: 


1. They have the 88 note range, or the entire piano keyboard, each 
one of the 88 pneumatic fingers striking a piano key. The Apollo is the 
only player piano in the world that has this range. All others have only 65 notes or 5 
octaves. Would you be satisfied with a 5 octave piano when the standard range is 

7% octaves? If not, you will naturally prefer the standard player with 88 notes. 


2. Another important feature in Apollo player construction is the effective 
transposing mouthpiece, which represents fully 95 per cent. of player piano 
value. By its use the key can be changed to accompany any voice or musical instru- 
ment. This one feature gives the Apollo player a great additional value in the musical 
home. The transposing mouthpiece also prevents the annoyances caused by the shrink- 
ing and swelling of the music rolls, which is oftentimes a source of great annoyance, and 
interferes with the proper execution of the score. No other player in the world has 
this transposing mouthpiece. 


These important features give the Apollo an unrivalled advantage and make it 


THE PLAYER FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 


None other can touch it in superior features. It is peerless. 


Send for illustrated booklet to the manufacturers 


——) Melville Clark Piano Co. 


Department O 
STEINWAY HALL, CHICAGO 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


The following Advertisement 
from Appleton’s Guide of 1863 


so fully states the policy of Tiffany & Co. to-day that 
they reproduce it below as indicating the business 
methods which have characterized the house since it 
was founded seventy years ago 


“Tiffany & Co. in calling attention to their stock, beg to 
present to the notice of their friends and the public the 
following facts: that their importations and manufactures 
in Gold and Silver comprise a more extensive variety 
than any other house in the same line; that their foreign 
connections, of which their Paris house is the focal cen- 
tre, give them extraordinary facilities for the selection 
of their general stock, and the execution of special 
orders; that it is their determination as it is their 
interest, to make reasonable charges as prominent a 
feature of their establishment as the beauty and variety 
of their stock” 


Fifth Avenue New York 


Tiffany & Co. 1907 Blue Book—a compact catalogue without illustrations; 621 pages of concise 
descriptions with range of prices of jewelry, silverware, clocks, bronzes, pottery, glassware and 
other objects, suitable for wedding presents or other gifts.—Blue Book sent upon request 
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A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


DYSPEPTICS 


and those suffering from 
Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


91,00 BOTTLE FREE 


Only one to a family 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGAZINE, and 
enclosing 25c. to pay forwarding charges. This 
offer is made to demonstrate the efficiency 
of this remedy. 


Glycozone is absolutely harmless. 

It cleanses the lining membrane of the stom- 
ach and thus subdues inflammation, thus helping 
nature to accomplish a cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help you, and 


$1.00 to $3.50 will not harm you in the least. 


AND 4 Indorsed and successfully used by leading 
'| | physicians for over 15 years. 


. Sold by leading druggists. None genuine 
q without my signature. 





Com bine fe ate co O11 | ‘Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
and Fi t whi C ake 7 factures de Paris,” (France). 


57 Prince Street, New York City, 


FREE!-—-Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 


[ fine peta rig 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING DEALERS ON THE PACIICOMAS 
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@e NEXT OVERLAND 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER 








The September issue of the OVERLAND MONTHLY will 
approach a more perfect ideal of what the greatest Western 
magazine should be than has any other previous number. The 
stories and articles will be distinctly Western—savoring of the 
healthy, rugged atmosphere of the Pacific Coast. 


** COLLEGE AND THE WORLD ”’ presents the 
value of our Western college training in its relation to the out- 
side world in an entirely novel manner. The article is a sym- 
posium of opinion by a Freshman, a Senior, a Graduate and a 
man of the business world. 


*OUR SURFMEN”? is an intensely interesting and 
thrilling narrative of the life-saving station of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts, illustrated profusely with some remarkable pho- 
tographs of the surfmen at work. 


The second story on climbing the world’s peaks is presented 
in a striking article, entitled ‘** CLIMBING FUJI,” by 
Annie Laura Miller. The dangers and the exciting experiences 
of the author in scaling Japan’s famed white mountain are 
vividly set forth, accompanied by some splendid illustrations. 


STRONG WESTERN FICTION 


The fiction of the number will savor strongly of the Western 
plains and mountains. Herbert Coolidge, a writer of impell- 
ing tales of the new West, will contribute a humorous adventure 
story called ** COWBOYS ASTRAY ”’ which is sure to 


appeal to all readers of stories that are stories. 


“THE GOLD OF SUN-DANCE CANYON” tells of 
the conflict of a man between a woman and a mania for gold, 
and what came of it. ** LITTLE MUSKY’S STORY ” 
is a very interesting study of a musk-rat, by Clarence Hawkes, 
who also contributes a story to this issue. And there will be 
other stories, live, human Western tales of this land of ours, 
with its wonderful feature and environments. 








There will be special departments of DRAMATICS, 
EDITORIAL COMMENT, LIGHTER FICTION and 
BOOK REVIEWS.” 

ALL WILL BE LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED. 





On Sale August 25th, at. all News stands. Price 15c. Subscriptions, 
$1.50 the year, may begin at any time. 
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é Every Day Adds to 
, Their Laurels 


Aside from their low cost, their comparative 
freedom from repairs, and the unequaled small 
outlay for fuel, the constant achievements of 
Single Cylinder Cadillacs in competition with 
high-priced, multiple-cylinder cars make them 

0 as desirable for people of ample means as for 
those to whom economy 
is an object. 


Model M 


Four-passengers Some of their present season 


records: one of the winners of the two days’ 
endurance run of the Long Island Automobile Club, over cars 
selling up to $4500; two runs of 1000 miles each and one 
of 1888 miles, all without even stopping the engine. 

A Car Almost Any Family Can Afford 
Recent affidavits from thirteen owners of Single Cylinder 
Cadillacs in eight states, with mileage of 3,000 to 20,000, 
show cost of repairs to have averaged 57 cents per month per 
car (exclusive of tires). Aver: 19% miles per gallon of 
gasoline. These figures are a little better than some Cadillac 
owners do, but we print them to show what can be done with 
these most economical and efficient cars in the world. Illus- 4 
trated and described in Catalogue M X mailed on request. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroi:, Mich. [ 
Member A. L. A. M. 





HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at, 54th Street, 


IDEAL LOCATION. 
NEAR THEATRES, 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
“st | | AND LOAN SOCIETY 


New, 526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 
Modern San Francisco, Ca 

and 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 


Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. 
Close to 5th Ave. 
“L’’ and Subway 
and accessible to 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus $2,603,755.68 
Capital actually paid up in cash 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, June 29, 1907 38,156,931.28 





all surface we | Officers—President, F. Tfilman, Jr.; First 
0 wing ‘ lines. Transien Vice-President, Daniel meaper: Wseand Vice- 
is rates $2.50 with President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. R. 

a Schmidt; Assistant Cashier, William Herr- 


ns, 





Bath and up. all 

outside rooms. 
Special rates for 

summer months. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
Under the management of HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with 
Hotel Imperial, New York; R. J. BINGHAM, formerly with Hotel 
Woodward. 





mann; Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant 
Secretary, A. H. Muller; Goodfellow & Eells, 
General Attorneys. 


Board of Directors—F. Tillman, Jr.; Dan- 
iel Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, I. N. 
Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. W. Van Bergen, E. 
T. Kruse and W. S. Goodfellow. 
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PURE AND WHOLESOME 





. 


Bl 


All of BORDEN’S products comply~ in every OU 
respect with the National Pure Food and Der 
Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, against adultera- Liv 
tion and mis-branding, and in accordance 

with Department ruling we have filed our 

STANDARD GUARANTEE at Washing- . 
ton--No. 165, 


Established 1857 “LEADERS OF QUALITY” 





Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. | 








TRUTE 








Telephone ; Temporary y 2647 | 


Western Buln Maal Company | 


430 California Street — San Francisco - 











Park 
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MODEL B 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 


OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 
Dependoble--Give With Every Move-- 


Lively Rubber, Gold-Gilt, Metal Parts 


FOR MAN OR YOUTH—LIGHT. HEAVY OR 
EXTRA HEAVY—EXTRA LONG [NO EXTRA COST] 


The Best, Suspender for Every Need 
Ask Your Dealer 


If he cannot supply you, we will, postpaid, for 50c 


HEWES @ POTTER 


LARGEST SUSPENDER MAKERS IN THE WORLD 


Dept.. 895 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 

















Learn Fundamental Thinking 
and The Scientific Interpretation of Life 


The sum of all scientific hnowledge forms a Network of Facts 
and principles, which properly understood, will guide you to the 
TRUTH in every field of enquiry. 










PARKER H. SERCOMBE Sociologist 
Instructor of Impersonal Philoso- 
phy based on the Unity and In- 
ter-Relationship on all Knowledge 


A course of six lessons by mail or in class will enable you to al- 
ways choose the correct point of view on every subject aud thus 
fofar towards systematizing your thoughts and guiding your 
judgment. 


No lication will be idered unless itis accompanied by a 
Sample cues of not more than two hundred words containing the 
applicant's best thought on his favorite subject. 





Ido not pe:sonally accept pay for my service—all fees from 
pupils being turned over to trustees, the fund to go toward found- 
ing a Rational School of Life and Thought. 


For terms address 


Parker H. Sercombe, 2238 Calument Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


\ Pabst Extract 


The Tee Best? Tonic 





For Insomnia 


Peaceful, refreshing sleep is one of 
the ::ssentials to perfect health. With- 
out it the system is soon run down and 

the nerves shattered. Yet many a 
woman, after a day of trials in the house- 
hold, school or office, is robbed of this 
much needed rest, while many a man, 
retiring to sleep, finds himself grindin 
over and over the business ofthe day, an 
slumber, although aggravatingly striven 
for, becomes an impossibility. This is 
what is termed insomnia--business cares, 
fatigue or excitement keep the brain in a 
whirl, but no matter what the cause, speedy 
relief can be found in 


































Containing the bracing, toning, soothing prop- 
erties of the choicest hops blended in a whole- 
some manner with the vital, tissue building 
and digestive elements of pure, rich barley 
malt, it not only quiets the nerves, producing 
sweet, refreshing sleep, but furnishes nourish- 
ment in predigested form that rebuilds the de- 
bilitated system and carries in it muscle, tis- 
sue and blood making constituents. With 
oom rest thus assured, the system nour- 

hed and the appetite stimulated, causing a 
desire for and making possible the digestion 
of heavier foods, a condition of perfect health 
is rapidly assured. 











being a rich, nourishing, predigested food 
thet is ready for assimilation by the blood 
as soon as taken into the stomach, brings 
relief and cure tothe nervous, strengthens 
the convalescent, builds up the anaemic 
and overworked, restores lacking energy 





and is a boon to nursing mothers. 
At all Druggists. Insist upon the Original 
Guaranteed ia 4 the National _ Food Law 





S. Serial No. 192 ] 


‘Free Picture and ‘Book 

Send for our interesting hooklet and ‘Baby's nest Aives- 
beautiful picture of baby life. Both F 

Mllwaukee, Wis. ? 


\ 
al 


ture, a 
" Pabst Extract Dept 36 
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Charter Oak 
Pattern 


now ready for delivery, bears an appro- 
priate name for a design in the famous 
brand of “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


“‘Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 
It was almost under the shadow of the 


historic Charter Oak Tree at Hartford, Conn., 
that the original Rogers Brothers, sixty years 
ago, first discovered the process of electro- 
silver plating. 
The Charter Oak pattern, like all goods 
that bear the stamp 
” 


“IBATROGERS BROS: 


is as artistic in design and as skillfully and 
carefully made as sterling silver. The finish 
is a very pleasing combination of Bright and 
Fret:ch Gray, the pattern lending itself 
readily to this treatment. We believe 
that the Charter Oak Spoons, Knives, 
Forks, etc., will prove very popular, 
as the design is not only beautiful, 
but possesses an unusual degree of 
character. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for Catalogue 
*“H-37” showing all the newer 
as well as standard patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Merwen, Conn 


























(International Silver 
Co., Successor) 











rs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup 





An Old and 
Well- Tried 


fifty years 
Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been 
used by millions of 
mothers for their children while teeth- 
ing, with perfect success. It soothes 
the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain; cures Wind Colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. Sold by Druggists 
pa ay = f art tthe world. Be sure and 
ask for inslow’s Soothing Syru; 
and take no other kind. - 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 











Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1098 








+ 
—Wliinny ESTABLISHED 1846. 


A Liquid, Antiseptic and Non- 
acid Dentifrice will penetrate the 
little crevices of the teeth that can- 
not be reached by the Tooth Brush, 
cleansing and purifying them, and 
imparting such a fresh cleanly sen- 
sation, as to become a joy to the 
mouth and refreshing to the whole 
system. SOZODONT. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A STENOGRAPHER 


BEING AN ANALYSIS 


OF THE GRAFT 


IN SAN 


FRANCISCO AND THE UNDERLYING 
CAUSES THAT LED TO IT 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE HALEY OF THE SAN FRANCISCO “CALL.” 


systematic plan of extortion and bribe-taking, there was one man in San 


} 3 pon the days when Abe Ruef and Mayor Schmitz were carrying out their 


Francisco who was intimately associated with the leading figures in the graft 


scandal. 


This former confidante of Abe Ruef was able to perceive from the in- 


side the real motives which actuated the Curly Boss and the Mayor as he climbed 
to fame and opulence. The following story is the story of that man, told from a 
close personal knowledge of the inner workings of the graft, and it is published 















here because it best analyzes the downfall of once-respected American 


citizens, 


and treats of their ruin from its most vital standpoint—that of intense, absorbing 


human interest.—EDIToR. 


Francisco, so far as I have observed 

it from the inside and intend to re- 
late here, is different from that of 
similar tales of graft in other cities of 
the United States. The graft was not 
the result of an organization which has 
existed for practically no other purpose 


Tt: story of the graft scandal in San 





for years, as is the case of Tammany Hall 
in New York. It has not come from the 
preponderance of one party in power for 
many terms of office; nor even from the 
indifference of the people to the dishonesty 
of their rulers, as in Philadelphia. 

The men who, representing the city ad- 
ministration, are under indictment for 
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Heney Oliver 





THE PROSECUTION. 


grafting in San Francisco, did not intend 
to be dishonest when they assumed office, 
and—strange as it may seem from first to 
last—from their advent to power to their 
ruin, the results have been just the oppo- 
site of what might be expected from the 
underlying causes which produced and de- 
termined them. 

Before the first election of Schmitz, the 
city had been, as is usual with municipali- 
ties, under the control o! the politicians, 
the citizens taking but little interest in 
politics—which is also unfortunately 
usual—and the choice of Mayor had been 
much a matter of which party proved the 
more energetic and adroit at the polls in 
its manipulation of the voters. Phelan 
had been several times Mayor, and at one 
time had been extremely popular, but 
during his last administration a strike of 
teamsters had broken out, and in the 
handling of the difficulty, he had managed 
to displease both sides, the Labor Union- 
ists by protecting the “‘scab” drivers with 
policemen, and the business men by not 
suppressing the trouble with more force 





and energy. As his administration drew 
to’'an end, and the nominations for his 
successor were in order, the Democrats 
felt that there was no use in making a 
fight, so they hunted up a young man, 
who was willing to contribute handsome- 
ly to the campaign funds for the honor of 
the nomination, and allowed the Republi- 
cans to name a man who not only had no 
personal popularity, but who it was gener- 
ally believed would be a pliant tool in the 
hands of those who controlled his nomina- 
tion. Dissatisfaction was general and 
widespread, and _ several of the Republi- 
can papers openly supported the Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

The Labor Union. party had been or- 
ganized as a result of the teamsters’ strike, 
but it was without leaders or influence or 
political sagacity, and it may be added 
that from the ranks of labor unionism 
has never yet been evolved a leader. The 
party was looking for a candidate for 
Mayor, and had discussed a number of 
possibilities, many of most radical char- 
acter, including one Casey, who was the 
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leader of the Teamsters’ Union. At this 
psychological moment, Abraham Ruef 
appeared upon the scene. 

Abraham, or, as he is better known, 
“Abe” Ruef, is a native Californian, who 
made one of the best, if not the best, rec- 
ords of any graduate of the State Univer- 
sity. He speaks fluently seven languages, 
is well read, does not smoke, never drinks 
to excess, and if he has had any scandals 
with the other sex, they have never at- 
tracted public attention. Pleasant of ad- 
dress, kind and courteous in his manner, 
he was popular even among those who 
might have had any race prejudice 
against him, though politically, he was 
looked upon solely as an astute district 
leader, and was not classed with the inner 
political circle which lunched at the Pal- 
ace Hotel, and which pretended—and to 
a very large extent did—to regulate San 
Francisco politics. Ruef saw that there 
was a chance fer success politically in the 
conditions which prevailed in his native 
city. If he could find a candidate who 
would at once appeal to the labor union 
enthusiasts and the disgruntled voters in 
the community of the Democratic and Re- 
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publican party, he might win the election 
and control the politics of the city. Casey, 
of course, was not such a candidate; he 
was too radical, too coarse, the business 
element would not vote for him; but there 
was a well appearing musician at one of 
the local theatres, a man who could make 
a fair speech, who knew how to eat with 
his fork, who had some idea of how to 
dress, from having seen good dressers at 
the theatre, who, with a little experience, 
could be made to present a very decent de- 
portment when called upon on public occa- 
sions, and who was, with all that, per- 
fectly willing to “take orders” and be- 
longed to the Musicians’ Union. It must 
not be supposed that Ruef thought of 
Schmitz when he first began to look for 
a candidate for Mayor. His attention was 
accidentally attracted to the availability 
of the Mayor for the place he has since 
filled while watching Schmitz at his fiddle 
during an entreact.- Ruef thought the 
matter over, talked it over with others, 
and finally suggested it to Schmitz. No 
man was more surprised than the prospec- 
tive candidate himself when the proposai 
was first made to him, but Schmitz has 
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SCHMITZ SURROUNDED BY HIS ATTORNEYS DURING HIS TRIAL. 
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never lacked self-confidence, and he read- 
ily accepted the honor, was nominated by 
Ruef and the campaign began. 

The Labor Unionists were asked to sup- 
port him, because he was a labor unionist, 
and with all the enthusiasm of novices, 
they not only pledged themselves to vote 
for the ticket, but they turned in to elect 
‘it to a man. Meantime, Schmitz went 
about making speeches. They were all 
revised for him by Ruef, and were intend- 
ed to accomplish exactly what they suc- 
ceeded in doing—pleasing both sides. The 
business men were told that Schmitz was 
conservative, and that if there appeared 


MONTHLY. 


shrewdness by taking hold of the cam- 
paign at exactly the right moment, and 
had secured the support of the thousands 
of voters who desired to down the bosses 
and to give-the city an administration fre 
from bossism and ring rule. 

In view of what subsequently has hap- 
pened, that, of course, may seem very re- 
markable, but its peculiarity does not alter 
the fact. Mayor Schmitz, recognizing 


_that to Ruef he owed his sudden promi- 


nence, wrote him a letter which, if poor 
politics, yet showed that he was able to 
appreciate the help Ruef had given him 
and was grateful enough tg publicly ac 





AWAITING THE VERDICT. 


to be anything radical in what he said, it 
was simply intended to catch votes, and 
meant nothing. If the unionists objected 
that the pledges were not radical enough, 
they were told that they had purposely 
been made mild, so as not to alarm the 
business men, who were willing to support 
the ticket. Thus Schmitz was chosen 
Mayor the first time as a protest on the 
part of many of his supporters against 
bossism in their own parties, and as an 
exponent of the new element in politics—- 
Labor Unionism. Ruef had shown his 


knowledge his ‘obligation, a virtue which 
it is doubtful if all his critics possess. 
When Eugene Schmitz first took office 
as Mayor of San Francisco, he had not the 
slightest intention of doing anything dis- 
honest, and it was his earnest desire to 
give his native city the best administration 
it had ever had. As for Ruef, he had been 
actuated only by ambition, the ambition 
his race has ever shown, to rule when 
possible, and it was love of power and not 
of dollars which actuated him in his coup. 
He had not time to fully decide upon hi: 

















ABE RUEF, “THE NAPOLEON OF CRIME.” 
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future during the progress of the cam- 
paign,.and his mind was entirely centered 
on an effort to win. When the victory 
was. won, however, he found himself at 
oneé a very important character. His of- 
fice was thronged at all hours by the most 
polyglot aggregation of place hunters that 
ever assembled in a politician’s anti-room. 
He was flattered, praised, and pointed out 
as the great man of the town. While he 
absolutely controlled the labor union 
party, he was too shrewd to resign from 
his position as a member of the Republi- 
can Central Committee, realizing that the 
Labor Union party was merely local, and 
that it was only valuable as a political as- 
set to any man who could throw its votes 
for either of the great parties. But the 
flattery and applause did not come solely 
from his international following of wage- 
earners, and would-be office holders. He 
at once—strange as it may seem—became 
a great potentiality in the ranks of the 
Republicans, and no one had more influ- 
ence and power in their local councils than 
he. Naturally, he bethought himself 
whereby he could personally profit by all 
this power and importance, and his eyes 
at once rested upon a seat in the Senate, 
which, considering his personal ability 
and the men whom this State, as a rule, 
has sent to represent her in the upper 
chamber at Washington, was not an ex- 
travagant ambition. More than that, orie 
of his race had been, was, in fact, at the 
time, a Senator from Oregon, and that in- 
creased his ambition and hopes. He took 
for his model Hanna, and his intimates— 
so far as any one can be called an inti- 
mate of Ruef—will tell you that he con- 
stantly alluded to the Ohio leader and ex- 
pressed intense admiration for him. 

The first administration of Schmitz, 
therefore, started in under the most for- 
tunate circumstances. Everything was be- 
fore him, absolutely nothing politically be- 
hind him. He had been elected really as 
a reform Mayor, and had the confidence 
of both the business classes and the labor 
unions. Of it little need be said. It was 
neither surprisingly good or strikingly 
bad. 

He undoubtedly prevented or adjusted 
many labor troubles and strikes, and his 
appointments would compare favorably 
with those of his predecessors. His fail- 
ures were not conspicuous, nor his admin- 
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But with his new posi- 
tion came quite a different point of view 
of the world from that which he had had 


istration corrupt. 


from the orchestra box of the theatre. 
People who would never have thought of 
chumming or dining with a fiddler in an 
orchestra, were delighted to be seen with 
the Mayor, and of course, as the chief offi- 
cial of the city, he was a guest of honor at 
the banquets with which the city greeted 
its distinguished visitors, from President 
down. The fact, too, that he was “a labor 
union” Mayor had attracted more than 
the usual amount of attention to him all 
over the country, and those who fancy that 
every wage earner eats in his shirt sleeves 
on all occasions, or that overalls are the 
dress suits of unionism, were surprised, 
and frankly said so, when they met him. 
Schmitz made an excellent impression, 
was popular with the notables whom he 
met, and in that lies his undoing. When 
a man associates with railroad Presidents, 
United States Senators and prominent 
foreigners, he naturally desires to do what 
he sees his companions doing. Schmitz 
ceased to eat at “the creameries,” and was 
to be seen nightly with large and more or 
less distinguished parties at the most fash- 
ionable restaurants. Poached eggs on 
toast and a small steak disappeared before 
pate-de-fois-gras and Welsh rarebits, and 
when he traveled, he must needs stop at 
the very best hotels, and have the very best 
accommodations, such as his millionaire 
friends, Harriman or Dingee, are sup- 
posed to enjoy. But all these luxuries 
take money, and even the six thousand 
dollars of a Mayor of San Francisco were 
not enough to “keep up the pace,” and 
therein lies the secret of the graft, of the 
dishonesty, of the holding up of first this 
and then that business or institution. 
With Ruef the same causes produced the 
same results, with the further fact that, of 
course, he had a natural tendency to make 
money, and had acquired several pieces of 
property by more or less questionable 
methods before he became the chaperon 
of Schmitz, if rumor speak true. He 
wanted to be a Senator, and Senators, he 
knew, were generally men of means. So 
far as the rabble was concerned that 
yelped at his door and cheered his every 
act, he despised them to a man, and looked 
upon them as simply a means to an end. 
Schmitz was in the same category with the 
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other office seekers. He was useful, noth- 
ing more. When the Mayor talked of be- 
coming a candidate for Governor, Ruef 
discouraged him, and secretly made an al- 
liance with a San Jose millionaire to 
boom the latter for the executive chair. 
Ruef did not care so much for the display, 
the intimate friendships with millionaires, 
the social elevation as Schmitz. He 
wanted money, and he wanted power, but 
he did not care whether he dined with Me- 
Carthy or Herrin, with a labor leader or 
a Southern Pacific official. His family 
had no desire to lead the fashions, and 
he would never have made the mistake of 
occupying the bridal apartments at the 
Waldorf Hotel, or of going to Europe as 
though he were a newly created Nevada 
millionaire. He saw the folly of the pace 
that Schmitz was setting; he urged him 
not to build his elaborate home, which 
every one knew could not have been erect- 
ed out of the proceeds of the Mayor’s sal- 
ary; he begged him not to make the ill- 
advised trip to Europe, where Schmitz 
went to receive the applause and lauda 
tion of crown heads, and with an insane 
fancy that he would even dine with the 
Kaiser before he returned home. But 
Ruef’s wise advice was disregarded, and 
the Mayor even accelerated his pace. 

He had been twice re-elected Mayor 
again, owing to other combinations of cir- 
cumstances, the first re-election being due 
to the unpopularity of his Republican op- 
ponent on the one hand, and to the 
treacherousness of the politicians whe se- 
cretly formed an alliance with him and 
threw down their own candidate in his 
favor. As for the Democrats they nomi- 
nated a strong candidate—Franklin K. 
Lane, the present Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner—but his party proved even 
more treacherous to him than the Repub- 
licans were to their candidate, and hav- 
ing refused to bear the yoke of the would- 
be dictator of his party, he was “knifed” 
so badly that he only carried one precinct 
in the city. Two years later the opposi- 
tion endeavored to unite, but jealousies 
were allowed to prevail, and every leader 
had his hand raised against his neighbor, 
until finally an inconspicuous young man 
was suggested as a candidate for Mayor, 
and was, of course, defeated. 

Thus, events and circumstances which 
had absolutely nothing to do with Schmitz, 
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which were in no wise controlled by him, 
and to which he contributed nothing, have 
twice re-elected him Mayor. Foolishly he 
arrogated to himself the success which had 
attended his candidacy, and with pride 
coming before a fall, he has continued up- 
on his course, until it has accomplished 
his ruin. 

The exposure of the graft in San Fran- 
cisco politics is due to causes as far-re- 
moved from those that led to the expo- 
ures in St. Louis, Minneapolis and Phila- 
delphia as the corruption there differed in 
its characteristics from the graft in San 
Francisco. In those cities, the exposures 
came either on the initiative of some hon- 
est official who was elected to office, as in 
the case of Folk, who became the prose- 
cuting attorney of St. Louis, or else 
through the indignation and uprising of 
the people as in the case of Philadelphia. 
But in San Francisco neither motive pro- 
duced the results that to-day attract the 
attention of the world. No public official 
undertook of his own initiative to begin 
and carry on the investigation; neither 
was there any public demand for anything 
of the kind. If the people were being 
robbed, they certainly did not complain, 
and it is worthy of note that in San Fran- 
cisco the usual means of graft, such as 
street contracts, or public buildings, have 
not figured in the illegal gains of Schmitz 
and his fellow boodlers at all. 

The initiative of the San Francisco in- 
vestigation belongs to Rudolph Spreckels, 
son of the Sugar King, and one of the 
numerous millionaires of the city, who 
was influenced by business reasons, and 
who associated with himself several other 
wealthy citizens in the subscription to a 
large fund, which they raised for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the exposure. It has 
been the policy of the Spreckels family for 
many years—in fact, they have made most 
of their money by the method—to take 
up some public enterprise, associate them- 
selves with it, under the plea that they 
were helping the public, and then at the 
proper time to drop out, always with a 
handsome profit to the good side of their 
bank account. In that way, they years 
ago built a sugar refinery in Philadelphia, 
which they subsequently sold to the sugar 


_trust, with an agreement that the trust 


would not interfere with their trade on 
this coast. 
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Later they took advantage of public in- 
dignation against demands and extortions 
of the Southern Pacific, and started a com- 
pany to build a railroad down the San 
Joaquin Valley, which it was pledged 
would be a competing line for the farmers 
of that valley, though, as usual, it was sold 
years ago at a profit to the Spreckels, to 
the Santa Fe. Again a competing electric 
light company was formed, and in due 
time sold out, and still later, even to-day, 
there is much gossip about their manipu- 
lation of the Oceanic Steamship Company 
which has gone almost into bankruptcy, 
its shares falling from a handsome figure 
to almost nothing. 

Just before the earthquake of a year 
ago, the Spreckels—Rudolph in particular 
—had organized a street car company, 
which was to have put an underground 
trolley system on several of the streets of 
the city, and which would have been quite 
a rival to the present United Railroads, 
until it followed the usual route of the 
Spreckels companies, as outlined above. 
But the earthquake came, and the com- 
pany never completed its organization. 
The United Railroads had been busy fight- 
ing for a franchise to turn most of their 
cable lines into trolley systems at the time 
of the great disaster, and the Spreckelses 
were among the most active opponents of 
the measure. After the fire, however, the 
United Railroads secured their franchise, 
and of course that very seriously impaired 
the value of the proposed Spreckels road. 
Just at this point Mr. Spreckels suddenly 
announced that he would guarantee a 
fund of $100,000 to prosecute the city 
hoodlers. The money was raised, and the 
brilliant Francis J. Heney (who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the prosecution of 
Senator Mitchell and other prominent 
persons in Oregon for land frauds) was 
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engaged to take hold of the investigation, 
and it was begun. Aniong the charges was 
one that the franchise to substitute the 
trolley for the cable by the United Rail. 
roads had been obtained by fraud and 
bribery, and of course, if that can be 
proven, it may be possible to successfully 
‘attack the franchise and to have it re- 
scinded. ‘This would certainly be of im- 
mense advantage to any rival road, espec- 
ially as in many cases the cable road has 
been torn up, and it would mean the sus- 
pension of all traffic over many lines if the 
United Railroads were forced to return 
to the inadequate cable system of the past 
decades. 

The reader is as capable of deciding as 


-the writer, whether under the facts as 


here set forth Rudolph Spreckels is a 
patriot or no. No one will dispute that 
the statements here made are absolutely 
true. It is only fair to say that besides 
Mr. Spreckels’s interest in the street car 
franchise there were several other inter- 
ests, including the water supply, for the 
city, which would profit by a conviction of 
the city administration in the granting of 
franchises, and the action it has taken 
in granting privileges to companies which 
proposed to supply different public utili- 
ties; and it is worthy of note that the ac- 
tual bribe receivers, with the exception of 
tiie Mayor, have all been granted immu- 
nity from their confessed dishonesty, while 
the gentlemen who, in the interests of the 
public, have been exposing them have 
even held them in office, while at the same 
time every éffort has been made to convict 
and injure the business rivals of Spreckels 
and his friends. Thus it can be seen that 


the nature of graft in San Francisco is 
entirely different from the graft situation 
in the other big cities of 
States. 


the United 
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of some unclimbed peak, and he who plays the game must needs be patient, 


N* CLEANER, fairer sport can be found under the heavens than the ascent 


sound of wind, and strong of limb. After days and nights of tramping, 
when the last grim obstacle has been overcome, and some pinnacle of rock or ice, 
untrodden since the dawn of creation, has been reached, no enjoyment can be 
keener. This is the first of a series of articles on scaling the world’s peaks, told 
by those who have succeeded. Mr. Asahel Curtis tells in the following vigorous 
article how he reached the summit of Mt. Shuksan. In September we will pub- 
lish the second, a strong and keenly descriptive account of the ascent of Mt. Fuji, 
the famed peak of Japan. That article will be followed by vivid stories of moun- 
tain climbers of Sunset Mountain, an extinct volcano of Northern Arizona, and 


of the Matterhorn.—FEp1tor. 


T's lure and challenge of the un- 
climbed, unconquered mountain, 
with its wastes of rock and ice, 
leads one into untrodden countries, by 
strange trails, where deep blue _ valleys 
wind away to the ends of the earth. 
No finer or better sport can be found 
than this contest with nature. It leads 





one into the wilderness where nature is 
seen at her grandest. Where rock and 
snow pile highest, swept by the winds of 
heaven, where every obstacle of nature 
has to be overcome, there the keenest 
sport will be found. The challenge is 
always there, but the season is short, for 
with the first approach of winter these 
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towering crags of earth withdraw into a 
solitude. It is a sport that all can enjoy, 
and from which all can gain strength, 
learning the ways of falling rock and 
sliding snow, and how to avoid one diffi- 
culty and overcome the next, until suc- 
cess greets one at last. 

It was such a challenge that led Mr. 
W. M. Price and I to attempt the ascent 
of Mount Shuksan, which we made during 
the Mazama outing to Mount Baker, in 
August, 1906. We had planned to make 
the ascent even at the cost of the official 
climb of Baker, for Baker had _ been 
climbed many times. Shuksan is a rem- 
nant of the great plateau from which the 
Cascade range has been carved, and is the 
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all, as the mountain was a mass of great 
pinnacles sheeted in hanging glaciers. 

Curious to see the mountain, and assure 
ourselves that its very presence was no 
myth, we started soon after breakfast to 
climb the western slope of Table Moun- 
tain, which lay between our camp and 
Shuksan. In an hour we were on top, 
watching the strange pigmies that were 
moving in the little patch of green with 
the white spots which we knew was camp, 
but which, through the clear mountain 
air, appeared but a few hundred feet away. 
After many wild hallos we made _ the 
sound carry to those pigmies, and were 
greeted with cheers and wild waving of 
handkerchiefs. 











MT SHUKSAN, 10,600 FEET HIGH. 


highest point left of the original upheaval. 
It is situated in the northern part of 
Washington, some fifteen miles east of 
Mount Baker. 

We could find no record of an ascent, 
and were warned of the danger of an at- 
tempt. Major Ingraham, who climbed 
Baker some years ago, cautioned us par- 
ticularly of the danger of avalanches 
which their party heard, across the fifteen 
miles that separates the two mountains. 
Glasscock, who climbed Baker alone in 
the spring of 1906, reported that the as- 
cent would be very difficult, if possible at 





To the eastward a wall of snow stiil 
shut us in, but above its crest there rose, 
into the blue sky, the point of a distant 
finger of rock. Hurriedly we climbed the 
snowfield, to see what lay below that fin- 
ger, and, once on top of the crest, saw 
the mountain in all its forbidding gran- 
deur. Stretching away to the southeast, 


almost from our feet, lay a long rocky 
ridge, cut through by deep gorges, filled 
with snow. Each succeeding peak of the 
ridge rose higher and wilder, until a 
great black mass of rock barred the way. 

Down the sides of this, streams of ice 
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were flowing, falling from ledge to ledge 
in their descent from the summit 
snowfields. Between the two upper snow- 
fields rose the rock finger we had seen 
from below, a thousand feet above the 
rest of the mountain, black and forbid- 
ding, too steep for snow to cling to. Rest- 
ing on the very top of this finger we 
could clearly see a rock weighing tons, so 
balanced that it appeared to overhang by 
thirty feet. This rock at once became our 
goal, and the challenge to make the ascent 
was accepted as our own. 

The first attempt to ascend the moun- 
tain was made along this ridge, with a 
hope that a way could be found from shelf 
to shelf of the hanging glaciers and thus 
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To the south, loosened rocks rolled from 
sight in a cloud of dust, but the roar sent 
up from the void was ominous. 

At many places we found tracks of 
mountain goats, and had been keeping a 
sharp lookout for a sight of one, but had 
not been successful. Coming up the slope, 
over soft snow, we made little noise, and 
came out on the shoulder of a crag, when 
suddenly a goat sprang from his bed not 
fifteen feet away, and in curiosity, stood 
for a full minute, broadside, with head 
turned to see what curious animal had in- 
vaded his home. Before a camera could 
be unslung from the pack, he had van- 
ished un the mountain side with a speed 
and ease that seemed marvelous. Later on 








SNOW FIELDS NEAR THE SUMMIT. 


out onto the snowfields, at the base of the 
pinnacle. These snowfields must be 
reached some time in the ascent; it was 
only a choice of routes. Hour after hour 
we toiled up the peaks of the ridge and 
into the gorges between. Each peak rose 
higher than the last, timber growth dwin- 
dled to sprawling shrubs, and we were 
still not on the main mountain. Where 
the ridge ended and the real bulk of the 
mountain began, a deeper gorge scarred 
the rock, like a great gash, and we were 
able to get into it only because of the 
snow that lay deep on the northern side. 


his tracks were seen on a snow slope at an 
angle of 60 degrees, where we had to chop 
steps in the frozen snow, but he had gone 
apparently with ease. 

After fourteen hours of ceaseless effo-t 
a crag was reached, between two of the gla- 
ciers, almost directly beneath the main 
summit, but separated from it by great 
glaciers, seamed with deep crevasses. A 
way might be found through this maze, 
but it would require days of work. No 
camp could be made on the sheer crag:, 
and it was then five o’clock, with the sum- 


‘ mit hidden in rolling clouds, so reluctant- 
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THE SOUTHEAST SIDE OF SHUKSAN, WHERE THE aSCENT WAS MADE, SHOW- 
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ly the attempt had to be abandoned. 
Our work was not useless, however, as 
we found what we thought would prove 
an easier but longer route of reaching the 
snowfields at the base of the pinnacle. 
After a day in camp to rest, we started 
once more for the mountain, planning ‘o 
try the southwest slope between two «f 
the lesser glaciers. We could not hope to 
reach the summit in a single day, so made 
a leisurely trip across the beautiful val- 
leys that lie at the base of Shuksan ridge. 
Blue-berries, just ripening, led us many 
times from the trail; the sweet incense of 
mountain grass and flowers charmed us, 
and we were loath to leave, but over the 
top of the ridge, faint in the afternoon 
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stunted vrowth of mountain trees grew 
up to the 6,000 foot level. 

Here every possible route was traced, 
everv glacier and snowfield searched for a 
route up the mountain. We finally de- 
termined to try a crevice that seemed to 
cut across the whole face of one of the 
rocky spurs. 

Going then to the southward along the 
base of Shuksan, steadily climbing, over 
talus and the moraine of a glacier, under 
a water-fall that plunged down from its 
icy birthplace, we rose above the valley. 
The route we had chosen appeared to be 
the favorite one of goats, for many had 
traveled it. It may have been their main 
thoroughfare. but they are surely not fit- 





AMONG THE CRAGS OF MT. SHUKSAN. 


haze, h::ag the same grim mountain mass, 
its chalienge still unanswered. 

Turning to the eastward, up a tribu- 
tarv, we climbed a spur of the main ridge, 
and from the pass saw the whole mass of 
the mountain, which here rose 8,000 feet 
above the valley. Directly in front of us 
a cascade glacier crawled down the moun- 
tain side. From its front, blocks of clear 
blue ice broke away and fell until they 
were ground to dust. Beautiful threads 
of water fell over the cliffs, becoming 
wreaths of spray in their descent, while 
on the protected points of the ridges a 


ting engineers to run lines for humans. 

Sunset found us on a spur at timber- 
line, the lower world lost in the haze of 
forest fires. The ridges of the mountain 
disappeared in the smoke, and we felt 
that our camp was suspended above the 
world. Across the valley, the rounded 
shoulder of a foothill broke through, while 
dimly outlined in the west the mighty 
dome of Baker appeared like some fairy 
creation in the heavens, rather than a 
mountain of earth. Its foothills were gone 
and the soft haze magnified the icy slopes 
behind which the sun was setting. 
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In the last light of day a brush-shelter 
was built and wood gathered for an all- 
night fire. We had no blankets, the 
weight of camera and food being all we 
cared to take on such a trip, and the 
nights were cold. The stars were out be- 
fore our shelter was finished and supper 
cooked, so with shoes for a pillow we feil 
asleep. Countless times we were awakened 
by the cold as the fire died down, or by 
sliding into the fire. ‘ There was no diffi- 
culty in telling when morning came, and 
no reluctance about leaving our impro- 
vised beds. 

Thus far everything had proven favor- 
able, and refreshed by a fair night’s sleep, 
we started up the snow slopes between the 
glaciers. Ridges of rock divided the snow, 
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nacle that we had been seeking so long, 
with nothing between to prevent our ap- 
proach. The rock itself looked formidable 
enough; only one small patch of snow 
found a resting place on its side, but it 
did not appear impossible. 

In spite of the smoke the view was mag- 
nificent. To the eastward a group of les- 
ser pinnacles, unnamed, unknown, broke 
through the ice capping. ‘Beyond, seen 
faintly through the haze, a thousand snow- 
capped peaks or ragged rocky pinnacles 
too steep to hold snow, rose into view. This 
mass of mountains, the Cascades rising +o 
meet the Selkirks, is the highest point left 
of the primary upheaval in Washington, 
and probably the most beautiful in the 
State. 














PRICE BUILDING THE CAIRN. 


each succeeding one steeper than the last, 
but the rock cleavage afforded fair hand 
and foot holds. The snow slopes were 
soon too steep to be trusted without cut- 
ting steps, and there was no time to do 
this, so we were forced to follow the rocks 
wherever possible. The slope ended 
finally, just below the crest, in a clear 
field of snow, and steps had to be cut to 
the top. Once up this, and we knew that 
the ascent could be made, for before us 
stretched the great snowfields that cover 
the main plateau, and which feeds a sys- 
tem ot glaciers flowing out on all sides ex- 
cept the north. Across two miles of ice 
and snow appeared the same black pin- 





Our way now lay along the crest of the 
ridge, near the northwest side, and we 
could see, far down below, the crags we 
had reached in our first attempt. Once at 
the base of the pinnacle, the real rock 
work of the ascent began. There was a 
hundred yards of easy going, then straight 
up the rock face, clutching a hand-hold 
here, a foot hold there, we worked our 
way. We were following the crest of the 
ridge, little more than a knife edge, which 
fell away in a dizzying descent on either 
side. Crevices in the rock were scarce 
and insecure, and in many cases pieces of 
rock had to be chipped away with the back 
of a hand axe to give any hold at all. 
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These gave a very uncertain hold, but 
enough to take one up. We were next 
barred by a smooth face of rock, and I 
lifted Price up until he could get a grip 
on a shelf above and slowly drag himself 
up onto it and drop a line to me. Our 
greatest danger lay in some piece of rock 
giving away when our whole weight was 
on it. ‘This happened in spite of the 
greatest caution, and in one case both a 
hand and a foot-hold broke at the same 
time, giving a quick, hair-raising fall io 
the shelf below. A few moments’ rest 
was necessary to quiet the nerves, and 
greater caution was exercised to prevent 
a second occurrence. Price told me after- 
ward that he spent the time thinking how 
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such a great mass could have been leit 
balanced on such a small summit. 

We searched the entire summit for some 
trace of a previous ascent, but found none. 
There was no record of any kind, no 
cairn had been built, as is the custom, and 
we could find no rocks disturbed. Along 
the entire summit the rocks lay so loosely, 
so nearly balanced, that the slightest 
touch would send them down the moun- 
tain, and it seemed impossible that any 
one had ever trodden on that summit. In 
many places the rocks were fused and 
burned, apparently by lightning. 

Both felt that the return by the route 
we had come would prove unsafe, and we 
determined to try some other way. Cau- 














PRICE AND CURTIS ON THE SUMMIT. 


he could have taken me back to camp had 
I missed the shelf. 

[t was here that we first saw the beauti- 
ful moss campion, unknown on the lower 
levels, which splashed the dark rocks a 
beautiful pink with its flowers. Masses of 
the moss clung in the slightest crevice, 
with so little to nourish them that they 
were already wilting in the sun. 

A thousand feet of such climbing, and 
we turned a corner of rock beneath the 
last crag of the summit. On its very top 
rested the overhanging rock we had seen 
from below. For thirty feet its huge bulk 
overhung, and it seemed marvelous that 





tiousiy dropping from rock to rock, we 
worked our way to the head of a chimney, 
west of the crest by which we had climbed, 
then down it, clinging to the sides as we 
dropped from crevice to crevice. It was 
necessary to keep very close together to 
avoid the danger of falling rocks. With 
only two this danger was not as great as 
with a larger party, but the shower of 
rocks never ceased. The descent was made 
very rapidly, and in fifty minutes we were 
once more on the snowfield. 

A day’s tramp still lay before us, and it 
was then after twelve, so not a moment 
could be wasted. Snow slopes that had 
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taken a half hour to climb were coasted in 
less than a minute, and no matter how 
steep the slope, we felt that we had to go 
down. Long shadows lay across the val- 
leys, but their charm was not for us; it 
seemed impossible for our exhausted mus- 
cles to drag us up the steep slopes, but we 
had nothing to eat, and felt that we must 
make camp that night, so kept on in the 
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gathering twilight. Just as the stars 
came out, we stood on a ridge above the 
valley taking a moment’s farewell look at 
the mountain we felt in some way to be 
our own, its dim bulk showing faintly. As 
we siood thus watching, there came to us 
the distant roar of an avalanche that 
seemed to us like a farewell gun from ‘he 
conquered mountain. 













A WARNING 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


Of the autumn in your hair, 
Fades away, and winters cluster 
In the ashen embers there, 
Then that love, to you returning, 
Shall revive the springtime glow, 
And, her sweet young blossoms spurning, 
Dig your dead wish from the snow? 


Tero you, when the russet luster 


Think you, when the merry laughter 
From your lips has died away, 
And the echoes that come after 
Fade to silence all the day, 
Then that love shall set the blunder 
Of your aching heart at rest, 
And, in tones of mellow thunder, 
Rouse the dead wish from your breast? 


Think you, when the days have banished, 
On the mists of doubt that rise, 7 
Every smile, and mirth has vanished 
From the mirrors of your eyes, 
Ther that Love, «ll unbeholden, 
Shall return to kiss your mouth, 
And to give your lips-the olden 
Sunshine of the smiling South? 


Think you, maid—when now the summer 
Paints your cheek with fragrant bloom— 

All too soon the bold newcomer, 
Winter and his touch of doom! 

Watch for Love; when first you meet him, 
Bid him welcome at your door— 

For if once you scorn to greet him, 

He may come again no more! 
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DECORATING DEL MONTE 
HEIGHTS 


BY WASHINGTON 


DAVIS 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


=) LL who seek enchanted 

| spots where they can 
make the most of 
happy days at reason- 
able prices, or who 
may be driven from 
the troublous cares of 
business or office toil 
to find relief where seabirds spread their 
lazy wings in the fragrant ocean breeze; 
where nature keeps a tryst with flowers, 
fields, orchards and forests overlooking the 
sea to soothe and revive the weary heart 
and hand—all men and women who long 
for such a spot will rejoice to know that 
this place has been found for them, and 
is now being prepared by experienced men 





who are real builders of California’s 
greatness. 
Charming, indeed, through winter, 


spring, summer and autumn is Monterey 
Bay and its beautiful surrounding cres- 
cent of mountains, hills and fields, stretch- 
ing so gently down to its miles of glisten- 
ing, velvety, white sand beach. Here the 
rhythm of the waves has a peculiar fasci- 
nation, for there is never a storm. It is 
all gentle, yet invigorating, bracing, bring- 
ing a cheerfulness that has no aftermath. 





The evening wind brings ozone from the 
rising, falling bosom of the Western sea, 
where float the ships in plain view at their 
moorings, while the morning land breeze 
returns the delicate mountain air. So 
attractive are the scenes, beauties and ad- 
vantages of living at Del Monte Heights 
that my pen is tempted to run to almost 
endless lengths and breadths of poetic 
coloring, yet a few brief touches must suf- 
fice. 

Whether gathering up the mosses, shells 
and things put out by the sea upon its 
bordering sands; whether seeking historic 
relics, sketching and painting from nature, 
trailing through real sweet-smelling old 
pine forests, following a lover’s  bridle- 
path to shady nook or enchanting solitude, 
drinking at the many invigorating min- 
eral springs, viewing the Government 
military parades as they face the morning 
sun from the presidio, dining with a rav- 
enous appetite and a splendid menu set 
before you; whether you are grave or gay, 
young or old, Del Monte Heights, one 
mile east of the famous Del Monte Park 
and Hotel, as a seaside resort, winter or 
summer home, offers a splendid welcome 
and a perennial charm to all who love and 
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appreciate nature’s bounties embellished 
by the arts of man. 

Within a few minutes’ walk of the up- 
ward slope at Del Monte Heights you may 
reach the beach and see a great fleet of 
small sail busy dragging salmon into their 
boats. You may do this yourself before 
breakfast if you like, for there are 652 
kinds of fish more or less in Monterey 
Bay, and nearly all of them are eatable. 
It costs you nothing to try it, and if you 
put in your hook or net you are almost 
sure to get some kind of a bite. Of course, 
boating, bathing and all the seashore ac- 
cessories are there in nature’s perfection. 

Then to the west, south and east are the 
mountains, hills, valleys, ravines, canyons, 
caves and trickling streams. One of these 
famous canyons is called the “King’s Or- 
chard,” just south of Del Monte Heights, 
where one hundred years ago the Spanish 
priests settled and planted fruit trees. An 
old pear tree is still growing there. Other 
vegetation from palm tree to live oak 


adorns the landscape and makes the homes 
for big and small game, which in these 
days are represented by species of quail, 
squirrel, rabbit, coyote, wolf, 


mountain 
lion, deer and bear. You may hunt these 
in the canyons, foothills and mountains, 
if you are too restless to fish. All that is 
necessary is the most ordinary hunting 
equipment and observance of the game 
laws. Then go up through the odorous 
pines, where stayrs sang in the long ago, 
after you pass the groups and hedges of 
the celebrated Monterey cypress, which is 
abundant, grows anywhere, is formed into 
any shape, and has a fragrance all its 
own. 

Particularly beautiful is Laguna Del 
Rey (the lake of the king), lying midway 
between the Del Monte Hotel and Del 
Monte Heights. This lake is being put in- 
to enjoyable shape for the pleasure of 
those who are fortunate enough to live in 
this neighborhood. Popular field sports, 
such as: golf, polo, tennis, baseball and 
other outdoor amusements have many 
devotees here. The Del Monte race track 
is only a mile south of this. 

Riding, driving and automobiling are 
in vogue nearly the year round. The fam- 
ous seventeen-mile drive around the point 
of the peninsula has a different interest- 
ing feature for every mile. The Carmel 
Mission church is one of these features. 
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It was the home of the founder of Califor- 
nia missions, Father Junipero Serra. 
Around to the west of it, on the fine drive, 
is the’ town of Pacific Grove, thence to the 
east is Monterey, Del Monte, and last and 
best of all, Del Monte Heights. 

Best of all is Del Monte Heights, for 
the very good geographical, topographical 
and historical reasons that the people ‘who 
laid out and built up the other places 
along the north side of the peninsula knew 
practically nothing about city building. 
They pitched their tents in fine localities, 
but so limited in area that the available 
ground for building has long since been 
taken up, and it is next to impossible for 
these towns to expand. 

But modern methods of building a town 
are now being applied to Del Monte 
Heights, which is to be decorated by all 
the latest methods of building homes and 
houses for public and private occupation. 

Smart are the gentlemen who are doing 
this—wise are they who are decorating 
Del Monte Heights with a fine modern 
town. Among them are George W. Phelps 
—who was one of the pioneer builders of 
the University town of Berkeley, and per- 
haps had more to do with its upbuilding 
than any other man. 

J. Hall Lewis, who organized and 
founded the bank of Half Moon Bay, 
was the mainspring of the activities 
at that place. 

A. D. Bowen has already completed 
two systems of railways, and is now en- 
gaged in completing the Monterey, Fresno 
and Eastern. He is one of the most suc- 
cessful railway builders on the Pacific 
Coast ,i not on the continent. . 

H. W. Postlethwaite, a prominent capi- 
talist of San Francisco, is interested in a 
several important local enterprises. 

These gentlemen chose for their location 
a tract of five hundred acres of land, part 
of which was formerly called Vista Del 
Rey (view of the king.) Around Del 
Monte Heights is the king’s country. The 
Spanish fathers knew it when they named 
it Mont-el-rey (Monterey), mountain of 
the king; Laguna Del Rey, lake of the 
king; Vista Del Rey, view of the king; 
Huerta Del Rey, orchard of the king. But 
as every man in a free country can be king 
for himself, he can go to this former king’s 
country, and put up a castle, mansion, 
plain home, or bungalow, and his home 
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life and surroundings will be good enough 
for any king. 

Why is this? Well, if the reader of this 
will pardon me, which he ought to, I will 
answer this question with one sentence, 
which may sound exactly as thongh I were 
running a real estate boom, but I am not, 
though this is the concrete truth: 

Del Monte Heights is next door to Ho- 
tel Del Monte; it overlooks Monterey Bay, 
Monterey City and Pacific Grove, facing 
the United States Presidio; it is within 
five minutes’ walk of the finest fishing on 
earth or in the sea; the climate is cool in 
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summer and warm in winter, with no fog 
and no wind, only breeze; it is alongside 
the Southern Pacific, and on the other 
side is a new railroad being built en an 
old survey. This is the fine location which 
these gentlemen have chosen on which to 
build a city with oiled streets, modern 
schools, churches, water supply, light sup- 
ply, transportation, including a complete 
electric railway system throughout the 
tract, and other facilities of latest civiliza- 
tion; and these men have the ability and 
experience to properly decorate Del Monte 
Heights. 














POLO AT DEL MONTE. 


THE 


SKY AND THE 


SEA 


AND THE EARTH 


BY 5S. 


M. SALYER 


With your proud-sailed ships in shifting crowds. 


I LOVE you, city of .he thousand clouds, 


And your floods of sun that ever pour 
Their currents strong to some unknown shore. 
I love you, sky, for the mystery, 

That calls my spirit up to thee! 


I love you, sea of the thousand smiles. 
Whose laughter sounds o’er changing miles, 
With your low-sung songs of tenderness 
Which only the wide heart can express. 

I love you, sea, for your sympathy, 

That rests the weary heart of me! 


I love you, earth of the winding ways, 

That lead me on thro’ the endless days, 
For your plan of hope and struggle and strife, 
And your zest in a toil-begotten life! 

I love you, earth, as you beckon me, 

On your paths of opportunity ! 
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EUROPEAN HOTELS 


FRED GILBERT BLAKESLEE 


BY 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


SNE of the most import- 
ant questions which 
presents itself to tour- 
ists in Europe is that of 
‘fy the art of living, for 
a no matter what cities or 
MJ towns the tour may in- 
clude, what galleries or 
cathedrals visited, or gaieties indulged in, 
it is primarily necessary to have a place in 
which to sleep and to be able to procure 
food as often as required. Upon arrival 
at a strange city, therefore, the first ef- 
forts of a tourist are directed towards se- 
curing accommodation in some hotel suit- 
ed to his purse. 

The American and the European hotel 
differ in many respects. In the latter the 
spacious office with its massive counter, 
open book, and key rack, is missing. The 
office in even the best Continental hotels 








is usually a small place, known as the 
bureau, where one simply engages rooms 
and pays bills. It is not, as in this coun- 
try, a place where men smoke, chat and 
read their papers. «In it, telephone and 
telegraph booths, newspaper and cigar 
stands are conspicuous for their absence, 
and the ice water tank is an unknown lux- 
ury. 

In many hotels the living rooms are 
lighted by candles instead of gas or elec- 
tricity, and guests are often required to 
furnish their own soap. Elevators, known 
as lifts, have in recent years been in- 
stalled in most of the larger hotels, but 
Europeans seem to regard them as a some- 
what unsafe means of conveyance, and 
make but scant use of them. The elevator 
is apt to be working upon the arrival of 
a guest, but stranrelv out of order at other 
times. At one hotel at which the author 
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stopped, the guests were required to oper- 
ate the car themselves, and send it back 
empty when they were through with it. 
All European hotels that have elevators 
proudly proclaim the fact upon their bill- 
heads. 

Strange as it may seem, many of the 
smaller hotels, even in the larger cities, 
do not keep open all night, and the guest 
who is out later than midnight has to ring 
up the porter in order to ne admitted. In 
some of the hotels of Paris, the porters 
have an ingenious method of saving them- 
selves the trouble of arising in order to 
admit late guests. When the hotel is closed 
for the night the porter makes up a cot 
bed for himself in some handy place, con- 
nects a string with the latch and turns 
in with the other end of the string tied to 
his wrist. Whenever the beil rings, he 
simply pulls the string, thus lifting the 
latch, and leaves the guest to open and 
close the door, get his own key, and find 
his way to his room as best he can. Imag- 
ine a visitor to New York going through 
an experience like this. 

Manv foreign hotels possess great inter- 
est for-the traveler on account of the as- 
sociations connected with them, while 
others are famous for the beauty of 


their surroundings. ‘To the former class 
belong the Grand in Venice, once a noble- 
man’s nalace; the Chapman in Florence, 
a former residence of Pauline Bonaparte ; 
the Mitre, at Oxford, which has had a 
continuous existence as a hotel since 1400; 
and the Pare at Lugano, which was an old 
monasterv. Jn the latter class are the 
Grand at Bellagio, on the shore of loveiy 
Lake Como; the Alps at Chamonix, lying 
under the shadow of Mount Blanc; the 
Rigi Kulm, perched on the summit of the 
Rigi, and the Schloss at Heidelberg, over- 
looking one of Europe’s most beautiful 
ruins. 

As regards moderation in prices charged 
for accommodation, the foreign hotel far 
surpasses our own. Good rooms can be 
procured in high-class hotels in France, 
Switzerland or Italy for sixty cents a day, 
and in Germany for seventy-five. In Eng- 
land the rates are slightly higher, but even 
there accommodation in the finest hotels 
ean be secured for from four to six shill- 
ings per nicht, and in the smaller ones for 
two shillings sixpence. 

The apartments furnished at these 
prices are not, of course. the most expen- 
sive, but correspond to those costing from 
one to two dollars in an American house. 
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RIGI. KULM 
If one arranges for a pension rate (one 
that includes meals and lodgings) it is 
possible to live well in almost any part 
of Europe for $2 a day. 

Iondon has a number of what are 
known as Temperance Hotels. They are 
usually neat, quiet places, largely patron- 
ized by the clergy and ladies traveling un- 
attended, and at most of them good board 
and lodging can be had for a dollar and a 
half a dav. 

aris possesses manv Hotel Meublees— 
places where apartments can be hired by 
the day or week, but where meals are not 
served, except, perhaps, coffee and rolls in 
the morning, and for the tourist of limited 
means, no better arrangement can be made 
than for him to stop at one of these lit- 
tle hotels and dine in the various restau- 
rants, and cafes that are scattered broad- 
cast all over the city. 

In many of the smaller hotels throug- 
out Furone, candles only are furnished fer 
lights in the sleeping rooms. One candle 
is allowed to each room; if more are or- 
dered an extra charge is made. Some 
economically minded guests adopt the plai 
of carrvine awav the nartiallv consumed 
candle of one hotel for use in the next, 
thus securing increased illumination with- 
out extra expense. 

The European ideas in regard to heat 
ire in a primitive state. Steam heaters 
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are practically unknown on the other side 
of the Atlantic, and rooms are warmed by 
means of fire places or grates. Germany 
uses stoves almost exclusively; great tal] 
white porcelain affairs that look like 
monuments in a grave-yard, and as Mark 
Twain aptly puts it, ‘‘keep you thinking 
of death when you ought to be enjoying 
your travels.” Europeans seem to require 
less heat than do Americans, a temperature 
of from 50 to 60 degrees beine considered 
quite comfortable for a living room. 

In Germany they have a curious concep- 
tion of what constitutes a bed. | Unlike 
other mortals, the German sleeps by lying 
on a mattress and putting a feather bed 
over him, and either feathers are expensive 
in that country or else the bed makers are 
laboring under the delusion that the Ger- 
mans are a race of dwarfs, for the bed is 
never by any accident long enough, and if 
one happens to have the misfortune to be 
very much over five feet in height, he has 
to be doubled up like a contortionist in 
order to be covered at all points at once. 

The service in most of the hotels of 
Eurone is excellent, and in some respects 
superior to that in our own hotels. Cer- 
tainly a person unacquainted with any lan- 
guage but his own fares far better abroad 
than he would at home. The waiters, por- 
ters and maids all speak from three to 
five languages, and are as courteous a lot 
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EUKOPEAN HOTELS. 


of people as it would be possible to find 
anywnere. 

When leaving a hotel a guest is pre- 
sented with a written statement of his 
account, in which each item (such as lodg- 
ing. breakfast, dinner, etc.) is charged sep- 
arately, and it is well to scan this bill 
closely before paying it. Hotel keepers 


are, as a rule, honest, but “errors in book- . 


keeping,” which are rarely in favor of the 
guest, are by no means uncommon. 
Persons who stop at a hotel upon what 
we call the American plan, should beware 
of ordering extras that are not included 
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in the menu, for such extras are often 
charged for at excessive rates. Coffee, for 
instance, is only served at breakfast at 
some hotels; if ordered at any other time, 
it is an extra and almost invariably costs 
twenty cents a cup. 

It is no longer believed that all Ameri- 
cans are rich, and the tourist from the 
“States” who asks for what he wants will 
receive fair treatment and be regarded 
with respect; but the man who lets the 
landlord do ‘as he pleases with him will 
naturally be looked upon as an easy mark, 
and be very apt to be bled accordingly. 





THE EXILE 


BY 


F. 


Ww. K. 


OUR heart had held me all the years, 
Until it seemed my home. 
The web you wove to bind the spell 
Is tangled—and I roam; 
And you must, grieving, hide that grief, 
The mother-love and pain, 
Until the knowledge of your loss 
Shall lead me home again. 


Is life so full without you now— 
Is there no loneliness, 

No sudden sting of memory 
When other hands caress? 

Is life so free from other ties 
Than those the hour brings, 

That Time may not turn back a leaf 
To sweet, familiar things? 


I miss you so I do not dare 
Retrace to count the cost! 

Nor scan the future, swept so bare 
Of all beloved, and lost: 

Yet deeper than this anguish lies 
The fear that I, some day, 

Shall then regain love’s heritage, 
When you have passed away. 











ON THE HOME TRAIL 


BY 


{HE LITTLE party had 
been on the road for 
three weeks. The herd 
of Indian cattle, in- 
Y tractable from the start, 
Ay had lost little of its 
Ate: skittishness. A _ series 
of night stampedes, 
each followed by a laborious round-up, - 
had left the men benumbed with weari- 
ness. Ten miles to the north lay the 
Canadian river, its current swollen with 
spring rains, its banks lined with miles 
of impenetrable underbrush. 

“Well, boys,” said Hartley, “it just 
can’t be helped. We've got to hire some 
Indians to get us across that river or we 
will lose half the herd in the timber.” 

Jeukins demurred. “Where’ll you git 
help, I’d like to know? You can’t pick it 
up jist anywheres. These Creek Injuns air 
worse than nothin’,. They’ve got too much 
nigger in ’em. I kin stand one alone; 
but nigger an’ Injun mixed is too much 
fer me.” 

“Yes, I know,” assented Hartley. “It’s 
a bad business at best; but we can’t cross 
that river without help. It will likely 
swim the herd for a hundred yards, and if 
they should get to milling we’ll lose every 
hoof of them. Then there’s the timber. A 
stampede in that brush would cost us a 
weeks’ work in a roundup.” 

No one contradicted him. Every man in 
the crowd knew that he was right. 

After a short consultation, 





Hartley 


went back to a house where they had seen 
a white woman, and where, with her as- 
sistance as interpreter, he hired two young 
Indians who were supposed to know the 


country. The guides could not speak 
more than half a dozen words of English. 
They were able, however, to follow Hart- 
ley’s directions, evidently understanding 
many words which they could not use. Jim 
Doty and Harris declared that “them In- 
juns could talk if they would.” The others 
eyed the red men suspiciously, but to the 
surprise of all, Jenkins defended them. In 
fact, he rather cultivated their acquaint- 
ance. He had found their one vulnerable 
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point. They were fond of tobacco. Aftei 
learning this, Jenkins invariably divided 
with them. Occasionally other Indians 
would appear and ride along silently for 
an hour at a time, but they would at las' 
yield to the seduction of a “chaw.” They 


never spoke, but their expressive “ugh” as 





they returned the plug, evinced the liveli- 
est satisfaction. One of them was even 
seen to smile. 

About four o’clock Hartley began 1o 
grow uneasy. He knew that they should 
have been at the river by this time, and 
that it would be awkward for them to 
reach the ford too late. To cross after dark 
was impossible, and to camp in the timber 
was 2 riskv business. They traveled on 
slowly, hoping against hope that they 
might find a break in the continuous 
stretch of timber. Just at sunset they 
reached the river, a torrent of swirl... 
muddv water with almost perpendicular 
banks. Hartley was desperate.. He furi- 
ously demanded of the Indians why they 
had brought him to such a ford. They 
shook their heads in vague deprecation. 

To cross the ford was out ofhe. ques- 
tion, and as it was a ‘half day’s journey 
back to the edge of the woods, the only 
thing to do was to go into camp. ‘The 
guides signified their willingness to do a 
double share of watch. The white men, 
however, did not know whether it was to 
atone for the blunder or to find a chance 
for more mischief. There were no jokes 
at the evening meal. Even Jenkins, the 
jovial, was silent, as the black coffee, corn 
bread and bacon went the rounds. After 
supper, he divided the last of his tobacco 
with the guides, picketed his pony, ani 
started out to herd until midnight. Hart- 
ley, Harris and Tobe retired to the wagon 
to get a little sleep, preparatory to watch- 
ing through the hardest part of the night, 
from one o’clock until morning. 

All went well during the first watch. At 
one o’clock, Jenkins and his companions 
returned to the wagon and roused the 
others. 

“Evervthing quiet so far,” said Jim, 
“but the cattle are uneasy. Don’t let that 
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ON THE HOME TRAIL. 


dog follow you, and keep an eye on them 
guides.” 

The herd, which had been driven into 
a spot somewhat clear from underbrush, 
was nearly all lying down. The animals 
seemed quiet, but now and then you could 
hear a long sncring breath, which meant 
mischief. The two guides were awake, 
seemingly intent on their duty. The 
white men were almost asleep. Suddenly 
the old bell-cow started pell-mell across 
the clearing, half a dozen others after her. 
The Indian guide was on hand to stop 
the incipient stampede. For a moment 
it seemed that the danger was over; then 
there was a startled movement in another 
part of the herd. Hartley and Harris 
started toward the disturbance, but it was 
too late. A roar as of thunder resounded 
through the timber. Above the sound of 
trampling hoofs rose the hoarse bawling 
of the calves and their mothers. The herd- 
ers, dodging behind trees, watched the 
confused mass of crowding bodies and 
tossing horns. The cround rocked as in 
an earthquake. The forest trees seemed 


moving as fast as the terrified cattle. It 


was over in a moment; the herd disap- 
peared in the timber, leaving the men 
staring at each other in helpless anger. 
There was not a hoof left except the 
mool , which had been tied up to 
milk.” cal 

“Well, boys,” said Hartley, “let’s go to 
bed. No use staying here to herd old 
mooly.” 

The advice was sensible. For the first 
time in weeks, every member of the party 
went to bed; but their slumbers were un- 
sound. Before daybreak the camp was 
astir. When the sun rose, breakfast was 
already over, the horses were saddled and 
the men were ready to round up the cattle. 
Jim stayed in camp to look after things 
and to care for the herd as it should be 
brought in. He was not much afraid, for 
he knew that the Indians were cowards 
in daylight; but he loaded his shot-gun 
and stood it conspicuously by the wagon. 
All morning the men brought in bunch 
after bunch of cattle, until by noon they 
had rounded up at least five hundred head. 
They then concluded to cross the river and 
push out on the oven prairie beyond. 

At three o’clock, the herd was on the 
prairie, where a count showed that thirty 
head were still missing. Jenkins favored 


‘ where a Kentuckian lives. 


abandoning the lost cattle and getting out 
with what they had. It was fifteen miles 
to Muskogee, and he was out of tobacco. 

Hartley laughed. “No, Jenkins, you'll 
have to suffer for a while longer. Tobe 
and I will make one more effort. We’ll go 
back to where we hired the Indians, while 
the rest of you stay here and herd.” 

Jenkins groaned, but succumbed. 

“Come on, Tobe!” said Hartley, “we’ll 
get those cattle or we’ll bring back a dead 
Injun or two.” 

Reluctantly, Tobe climbed into the sad- 
dle. Both men were already wearied be- 
yond measure. Fifteen miles lay between 
them and the cabin where they had hired 
the guides. When they reached there, the 
sun was already low in the west. As Hart- 
ley dismounted, he noticed on the back 
porch a tub of fresh beef. 

“Look there, Tobe,” he laughed, “we’ve 
found one of the thirty.” 

In response to Hartley’s rap, the white 
woman came to the door. 

“Where are the boys?” he enquired con- 
fidently. “I’ve come after the rest of the 
cattle.” 

The woman turned pale under her sun- 
burn. 

“They’re out huntin’ fer ’em,” she ans- 
wered. “They h’aint bin here sence morn- 
ing.” 

Hartley knew that she lied. Feeling 
that not only the Indians, but the cattle, 
were not far away, he turned away irreso- 
lutely. 

“Say, Hartley,” said Tobe in a low 
voice, “there’s a house over east a ways 
I found it the 
other day huntin’ fer a spring. Let’s 
make him keep us over night.” 

Hartley assented. He felt tired enough 
to go into camp for a week. They found 
the Kentuckian to be a hospitable fellow, 
ready enough to entertain strangers for 
the mere pleasure of their company. 

“Yes, siree,” he declared with emphasis, 
“if you’d a lived among these Injuns as 
long as I have, you’d be glad enough to 
see anybody ez would talk. Kain’t they 
talk English? Of course they kin. Talk 
ez good ez anybody when they want to. 
But the pesky varmints ’ud rather set 
aroun’ an’, grunt than to say anything like 
white folks.” 

Tobe and Hartley found that Mrs. Jep- 
son was as hospitable as her husband. She 
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was gaunt and unlovely. They knew that 
she smoked a clav pipe and more than sus- 
pected that she used snuff, but the supper 
which she provided for them gained for 
her the reverence that the ancient Greeks 
might have paid to Vesta. 

Jepson listened with interest to the 
story of the Indian guides. There was no 
doubt in his mind that the lost cattle were 
hidden somewhere near. 

“We'll find ’em ia the mornin’,” he as- 
sured Hartley. “Them Injuns has hid ’em 
in the bresh.” 

Jepson proved to be a prophet. The 
cattle were found in a corral not a mile 
away. Three Indian ponies were tied near 
the corral, but not an Indian was in sight. 
Hartley decided to take the cattle into 
camp at once. They traversed without 
further adventure the weary miles back 
to the river, where Jepson joined them. He 
had not thoucht it best to accompany 
them on their drive lest he set into trou- 
ble with his Indian neighbors. 

The little bunch of cattle did not want 
to cross the river. The ravs of the after- 
noon sun turned the ford into a path of 
dazzling light before which the timid 
brutes, unable to see the further shore, 
huddled together obstinately. At length 
the three men, by dint of much shouting 
and an unmerciful use of their heavy 
goads, forced the poor creatures into the 
water. Just as Hartley had feared, the 
cattle began milling in the middle of the 
stream. Frightened and dazed, the lead- 
ers turned with the current; then the en- 
tire bunch began swimming in a gradual- 
ly narrowing circle, which drifted rapidly 
down the stream. All that could be seen 
above the turbid water was a_ revolving 
group of horned heads that might have 
been covered by a good-sized blanket. Oc- 
casionally one of the terrified brutes would 
climb almost out of the water on _ the 
backs of the others. Then a head would 
go under. The men rode fearlessly among 
the cattle with yells and blows, trying to 
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break up the mill. If only one of the lead- 
ers could be made to start for the opposite 
bank, the others would follow. Jepson 
rode clear of the struggling- cattle, slipped 
off his pony and struck it a smart blow 
with his whip, starting it for the shore. 
Then he swam around the herd until he 
was directly below it. The poor brutes 
looked at him piteously. The big Ken- 


' tuckian seized one powerful steer by the 


horns, at the same time striking him a 
vicious blow-on the jaw. The creature 
made a lunge which Jepson narrowly es- 
caped. That lunge broke the mill. The 
steer, turned from his course, struck out 
for the bank. Jepson, still swimming 
among the struggling cattle, turned one 
after another toward the shore. Losing his 
whip in the melee, he still fought on with 
his wet sombrero. Tobe and Hartley 
stuck valiantly on the flank. At last they 
gained the shore.. Two cows, weakened 
by the long struggle until they were un- 
able. to make a landing, were swept on 
down the stream. The rest soon stood 
dripping on the bank one hundred yards 
below the ford. 

Hartley wrung Jepson’s 
hand. 

‘Well, old fellow,” he said, “we certain- 
ly owe you the whole bunch. If it hadn’t 
been for you, thev would all be at the 
bottom of the Canadian, and we might be 
with them.” 


water-soaked 


When they finally reached the herd, a 
careful count showed ‘that one animal wis 
still missing. It was a fine red cow be- 
longing to Jenkins. Then Hartley remem- 
bered the beef. 

“T thought we had them all,” he said; 
“but that must have been Jenkins’s cow.’ 

Jenkins swore. 

“Sich ongratitude,” said he. “I was 
the only man in camp that treated them 
Injuns white, an’ now here I am without 
my.red cow and fifteen miles from any ter- 
baccer.” 
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THE MRS. 


AND I VISIT PISA 


BY WALT INGERSOLL 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


wa] E WERE doing one of 
| the most eventful things 
of our 

out of the car windows 


lives—gazing 


upon the Mediterra- 

nean. It was evening, 

and the sun was. dip- 

ping behind the watery 
horizon. The sea was a blaze of light—a 
dream of colored crystal. 

Our companions spoke Italian, which 
was natural, but we heard them say Elba. 
I said to the Mrs.: “We must be in sight 
of the Island of Elba, where Napoleon 


was exiled and from which he cleverly 
escaped.” 

The island is five miles from the coast 
of, Italy, and rising to our feet the view 
obtained abroad the undulating sea was 
that of a gradually sinking piece of land. 

There was a young man in our com- 
partment who was not an Italian—we 
settled that point! 

“But what is he!’ ’expostulated the 
Mrs. with a frown. 

“Well, he’s not a German, ’cause he’s 
no beard. He looks and behaves like an 
Englishman—watch him!” 

And Cockney-bred he was, for just then 
he introduced himself. He had heard us 
babbling in English. He said that he 
was employed in Italy and was on his 
way home to spend the Christmas holi- 
days, and was extremely glad of our 
company. 

He turned toward the window. 

“This is where the Cararra marble 
quarries are located,” he began. “It is, 
as you know, the finest marble in the 
world, and. for centuries sculptors have 
preferred it to all others. Most of the 
great statues in Hurope have been chisel- 
ed out of marble extracted from these 
vast quarries. Do you see the men up 
there !” 

He was the first Englishman I had met 
who could tell me something I did not 
know. 

Our guide-book had alluded to Cararra 
marble whenever it expatiated on a statue 
—hut I didn’t know where they got it— 
now I knew! 

The workmen take their time in ex- 
tracting Cararza from the loins of the 
earth. They use no machinery of any 
kind. Everything is done by hand. They 
have never heard or read of Carnegie and 
his wonderful steel accomplishments. Nor 
do they understand that huge machines 
can do a week’s work in a day, at much 
less cost. It is not plain to these Roman 
heirs that anything can be gained by liv- 
ing a week in a day. 

But a sculptor never telegraphs for 
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Cararra marble and says: “Rush one block 
Cararra. Quick—oh!” 

“There she is—look!” exclaimed Mrs. 
excitedly. I turned and saw a brown- 
eyed maid of Italy washing waists, petti- 
coats and handkerchiefs in the winding 
brock by the embankment. In a moment 
the train had carried us beyond the sight 
of her. 

Choo, choo, choo went the little toy- 
like engine along the moonlit banks of the 
Mediterranean, and as the town clock 
was tolling the bed-time hour of ten, we 
choo-chooed. into Pisa, the seat of the 
famous leaning tower. As we tumbled 
through the door into the waiting room, 
an Italian shouted, “The Washington 
Hotel! Two doors from the station. 
Hotel for Americans.” 

Says I to the Mrs.: “Hear that! Wash- 
ington Hotel two doors away! It sounds 
like home. Let’s investigate, but don’t 
look at him. Pretend you don’t see him. 
Then he won’t want to collect a fee for 
the information.” 

Down the street we ambled, and soon 
saw the sign dangling out over the pave- 
ment. We entered the door, and I tried 
to tell the proprietor that we were from 
America, and that I had once picked a 
souvenir pebble from George Washing- 
ton’s grave at Mt. Vernon; that we had 
a State and a city named after him, and 
that 1 was pleased to learn he had christ- 
ened his hotel in George’s honor, but he 
seemed never to have heard of George 
Washington. My design’ was to impress 
him with my importance, and have him 
startle me, when We were ready to leave, 
bv saying, “Great man! You doos owe 
me no-ting.” 

In this, however, I was sorely disap- 
pointed—but disappointments are rather 
common with me. 

It was at the Washington Hotel that 
the waiter confided to me this very im- 
portant fact as we were about to depart. 
“You won’t forget that I am the head 
waiter !” 

“No, indeed, I won’t as long as I live-— 
I congratulate you on the promotion!” 
Which all the more strained our relations. 

The head waiter speaks the Queen’s 
English. He attends to the wants of Eng- 
lish guests and he expects a tip—a great 
big one. 

This waiter had no doubt been forgot- 
























































ten before, and he was not going to. be 
overlooked again by so amiable looking a 
gentleman as I am, but through his im- 
portunity such was his fate. He hadn’t 
done a thing for us, anyway, except pour 
out the madam’s tea on his own initiative, 
which became cold before she was ready 
to drink it. 

I had demonstrated to my own satisfac- 
tion that, tipping was*bad for my purse. 
so I usually had the» Mrs:~settle for all 
bills or. I dropped the’ready change on the 
table and: ran. as if tardy for my train. 
The Mrs. was by*nature not a tipper. 








_ I had read about the leaning tower o! 


Pisa, and copied a‘ picture of it in my 
Physical Geography:' I was now within 
half a mile of the /ofiginal, - 

We ate breakfast, and set out to see the 
wonder. , 


‘ 


My geography teacher did not exagger- 
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ate—the tower really leaned as much as 
the old elm on our farm, under which I 
took shelter so often during the summer 
showers, and at which spot Miss’ Vernon 
found me when she called to see papa 
concerning my grades. 

We scanned the tower, walked all 
around it several times, and then felt an 
ambition to climb it. 

After climbing a long, dark and wind- 
ing stairway, we got to the top—the Mrs. 
was breathing heavily. There was a rail- 
ing round the landine and we didn’t get 
giddy nor afraid. The wind was blow- 
ing at the rate the Empire State Express 
travels, and the Mrs. let on she couid 
feel the tower wiggle and shake. I asked 
her to prove it, whereunon she got mad 
—the first time in a month. 

I stretched over the marble balustrade 
on the leaning side, as I had a craving 
to see the base of the tower. 

Whereupon the Mrs. gave an “Oh!” and 
screamed so that the Italian workmen be- 
low came rushing up to see what was 
wrong. ' 

I didn’t succeed in spying the base. Af- 
_ ter we descended I found that I could 
stand on Mother Earth thirteen feet from 
the base and still be protected from the 
rain bv the ieaning body. 

As I was busily making the ground 
experiments, the Mrs:, standing at a dis- 
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tance, took occasion to remark that if 
the tower should topple over while 1 was 
in the shadow of its brow, why, she’d have 
to go home alone. 

But I answered: “No, you wouldn’t— 
only I’d be with the baggage.” 

The tickets admitting to the tower wre 
on sale a quarter of a mile away. In th's 
manner they control the traffic. To pre- 
vent the tower’s losing its equilibrium, 
they allow only a _ certain number of 
pounds to ascend to the top at one time. 
It’s a sane precaution, although occasion- 
ally inconvenient. As I weigh five pounds 
less than Shakespeare and the Mrs. about 
as much as Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
our combined weight being less than that 
of James J. Hill, they did not bother. to 
weigh, us before handing over the tickets. 

The tower is comely and built of colored 
marble, but other towers of Italy are come- 
ly and composed of the same material. 
The tower of Pisa owes its fame to the 
fact that it leans. No one knows why it 
leans. Some think the builders desioned 
the tower to lean, while others contend 
that the foundation settled on the lean- 
ing side. I have not yet made up my 
mind how the tower came to lean, but I 
have made up my mind that the leaning 
tower of Pisa is worth going to see with- 
out delay—who knows but.that. the next 
earthquake may crumble it! 





TO MT. TAMALPAIS 


BY RUTH PRICE 


HE sunset lights and deepening shadows fall. 
A sky. of burnished gold around is hung, 
Gilding the veil of rainbow mist, wind-flung. 

To thee the Western breezes softly call, 
Singing their way through thy Sequoias tall ; 

To thee the song of ocean deep is sung 
By whispering voices in an unknown tongue ; 

And every heart thy beauty doth enthrall. 
Alone thou art above the rolling hill, 

And mystery in every shadow lies. 
Ah, silent goddess of this Western land, 

Each swiftly passing day some heart grows still, 
Some question asked of thee returns and dies, 

But thou through changing years unchanged doth stand. 
















[\gSieag HERE WERE various 
%S "awe reasons why Jerry Lull 
Ws f} was not popular in the 

¥; a) Cummins County settle- 


wv s—-7 py ments. The primary 
WAT ty FA reason was that he was 
ed not a sociable man, and 
desired nd large ac- 
quaintance. He carried his tall, sinewy 
form about the streets of Littleton with 
his measured and tiger-like tread, and 
deigned to speak to few who passed. His 
heavy jaw was set like a vice. When he 
spoke at all, he spoke through his clenched 
teeth. He never laughed ; he never grinned 
—he never even smiled, and from under 
his heavy, dark brows his hard, gray eyes 
sent only a stony stare. The single spur 
with one broken point which was always 
worn on his left heel, designated him as a 
man who spent much of his time in the 
saddle. 

And this was one of the factors that 
rendered him a suspicious character in 
the eyes of the settlers. That a man 
should be spending so much of his time 
on horseback and yet have no definitely 
known occupation was a matter to attract 
attention. But the most noteworthy ob- 
jection to Mr. Lull was that he made his 
home with old Stub Jones, who was be- 
lieved to have been formerly in league 
with the'Curly Grimes band of horse- 
thieves of the Upper Sand Hill country. 

And so it was that, whenever Lull came 
to town, he was critically eyed by men on 
the streets. Little groups scattered as he 
approached, then closing in as he passed, 
they watched his slowly receding figure, 
while they commented on his slender form, 
his raised shoulders, his slow, determined 
gait, and his perpetually clenched teeth. 

From the time of his first mysterious 
arrival at Littleton, when he had uncere- 
monicusly kicked three local bullies out 
of the Prairie Star saloon, he was re- 
garded as a man to be prated about at a 
wholesome distance rather than openly dis- 
puted. It was about this time, also, that 
two of Littleton’s professionals had in- 


THE LOVE OF CHANCE 


BY A. E. LONG 





vited him to a poker game, the result of 
which game was that the gamblers packed 
their belongings next day and walked out 
of town, leaving their board and laundry 
bills ur paid. 

Some there were who appreciated the 
expurgation the town had undergone in 
the losing of the gamblers and the silenc- 
ing of the bullies; but others, more cyni- 
cal in their~ calculations, declared that 
the village had a substitute for these evils 
in the mysterious personality of Jerry 


Thus, with a shadowv suspicion lurk- 
ine about him, did this young man of iron 
reticence spend two months in the settle- 
ments about Littleton. , 

It was Saturday afternoon in Decem- 
ber. All day a silent snow had been fail- 
ing in great flakes, and the ground was 
uniformly covered to a depth of ten inches. 
In the Prairie Star saloon Mr. Lull was 
engaged in a quiet poker game with some 
of Littleton’s amateurse A half-dozen pa- 
trons and loungers stood around the bar- 
room stove, smoking and discussing the 
condition of the weather, when a sudden 
swish of wind threw open the door of the 
building, and sent a white spray of snow 
over the bar. The proprietor stepped to 
the door to close it, and as he did so he 
announced a change of wind and a bliz- 
zard. 

Some of the loungers stepped to the 
window to observe the storm. Already 
the street was in a gray whirl of snow so 
that the blacksmith-shon across the way 
could not be distinguished. 

“Spect it’s goine to be one of Ne- 
braska’s old-timers,” carelessly remarked 
the bar-keeper. The men spat on the 
floor and passively agreed with him. There 
were a few casual remarks about the pos- 
sibility of any exposed person surviving 
the storm, when one of the men suddenly 
remembered that Eddie Starling had rid- 
den out of town not a half hour before. 

“Eddie Starling of the Starling 
Ranch ?” excitedly asked one. 

“Eleven miles against this storm!” ex- 
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claimed another. “A twelve-year-old boy 
on a pinto in this weather !” 

Other excited remarks came in confu- 
sion from the crowd. Some wondered 
whether the boy could get back to town. 
Others thought he might reach Patter- 
son’s ford in safety, where he would gain 
the hospitable shelter of Richard Patter- 
son’s house. Some talked in an indecisive 
way of a rescuing party, while still others 
could do nothing more effective than to 
rehearse accounts of similar storms and 
accompanying fatalities. 

It was at this moment that Lull, who 
with his accustomed equanimity had been 
quietly playing his hand, arose from his 
chair. Without a word of apology for 
thus abruptly ouitting the game, without 
even a significant look from his cool coun- 
tenance, he slowly shoved his roll of bills 
and a handful of ivorv chips into his 
pocket and turned away from the table. 
As he approached the door with his de- 
cisive step, his raised shoulders and the 
steady, clock-like swaying of his arms, the 
little group of men stepped aside to let 
him pass. They watched him as he left 
the room, for this man’s every movement 
was of interest to Littleton. 

A few minutes later he passed before 
the window with a tight roll of woolen 
blankets. As the men from the window 
watched him leaning into the battling 
blast, they could only wonder and guess. 
From the livery barn, a short time after, 
he led his tall bay. The roll of blankets 
was securelv strapped behind the saddle. 
The horse pranced restlessly in the storm 
as Lull’s foot soucht the stirrup. Then 
with a bound and a plunge, the horse and 
rider disappeared in the gray fury that 
raged through the street. 

The group of men in the saloon had all 
but forgotten the predicament of Eddie 
Starling in the intensity of their interest 
in Lull’s actions. What could have 
prompted the man to ride away into this 
storm, they wondered? Had he been the 
loser in the game he was playing? Or 
had he over-heard the conversation abont 
Eddie Starling’s danger, and was he “os- 
sibly undertaking a rescue? 

“Oh, bosh!” exclaimed one of the men, 
“reckon that man would care if the whole 
State of Nebraska froze to death to-night ? 
Not much. Sentiment don’t trouble him 
as much as other people’s horses do.” 
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The laugh that followed this remark 
produced such general optimism that all 
were willing to believe that Eddie Star- 
ling was safe under shelter at Patterson’s 
Ranch, and the matter was dismissed frum 
their minds. 

At the Starling Ranch that evening 
Jack Starling was pacing restlesslv back 
and forth in the house and trying to con- 
vince his wife that their son had not 
started from Littleton before the coming 
of the storm. But Mrs. Starling only 
shuddered as the storm continued to wail 
and to tear at the rattling shingles. With 
a sudden thump the door opened, and 
Jerry Lull, his left cheek frozen into a 
white disc, walked in with a great bundle 
wrapped in new blankets. He laid his 
burden on the tioor. 

“He'll be all right soon, I hope,” ae 
said as he unwrapned the blankets and re- 
vealed the unconscious form of Eddie 
Starling. 

How the mother expressed her joy and 
the father his gratitude is here of no con- 
sequence. J.et is suffice to say that the 
boy was duly resuscitated with the heip 
of Mr. Lull, and that Lull would give 
no account of the rescue, save that he 
found the boy asleep and half buried in 
a snow-drift some six or seven miles down 
the trail. 

Nothing could induce Mr. Lull to ac- 
cept the hospitality offered by the Star- 
lings; but when he was assured of the 
boy’s safety, he led his horse from the 
barn, mounted, and turning in the direc- 
tion of Stub Jones’s ranch, gave the ani- 
mal a loose rein, and rode away into the 
awful night. 

The storv of this rescue soon spread 
abroad and furnished the topic for much 
conversation and gossin throughout the 
settlement. Much wonder was expressed 
at this unexpected conduct of Mr. Lull, 
but more wonder still was expressed a 
month later when it was found that the 
Starling boy had actually succeeded in 
making friends with this stoical man. For 
when Eddie had again been able to be out 
he had frequently ridden over to the Jones 
ranch in the hope of becoming better ac- 
quainted with his rescuer. It had been a 
slow process, but gradually the two had 
become friends. Often they spent the day 
in a joint antelope hunt. As Mr. Lull 
was a clever hunter and a _ matchless 
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marksman, both with rifle ‘and pistol, the 
boy readily became his disciple. 

Once or twice a week, through the winu- 
ier, they met and hunted together. But 
often Lull was gone from the settlement 
for a week at a time, and when he returned 
he invariably came from the direction of 
the Upper Sand Hill country. 

Eddie soon learned not to question the 
man about these trips, or in fact about 
anvthing relating to his personal affairs. 
Indeed. their friendship was a silent one. 
Few words were spoken. Only now and 
then, when they sat about a camp-fire did 
this man of few words express fragments 
of his stoical philosophy. 

“There’s only ore thing in this world 
to be feared, Eddie,” he would say, “and 
only one thing that’s worth living for. The 
thing to be feared is whisky. It won’t 
fight you fair, son; don’t meddle with it. 
It won’t give you a fair chance. And that 
brings me to the thing I was goin~ to sav 
— it’s chance that’s worth living for. Take 
chances, boy. ‘The life was never worth 
living that never got into a pinch. If 
you can’t find chances, make some. But 
take chances, boy, take big chances.” 

And Eddie would watch the light in the 
gray eyes and wonder what big chance this 
quiet man was taking, but he dared not 
ask. 

In January the snow had disappeared. 
The Grimes band of horse-thieves began 
to make occasional midnight expeditions 
into the country. Without snow it was 
impossible to track these men into the 
wilderness of sand hills that lay to the 
north, so the ranchmen merely muttered 
helplessly at an occasional loss of a small 
bunch of horses. 

Then the old suspicion of Mr. Lull’s 
secret alliance with the thieves was re- 
vived, and his actions were watched more 
closely than ever before. Jack Starling 
was especially zealous in his efforts to find 
convicting evidence against him, for al- 
though he felt a debt of gratitude toward 
the rescuer of his son, he could not ignore 
the mysterious visits Mr. Lull was mak- 
ing to the Sand Hill country. 

“Tell you, Ann,” said Starling one 
evening at supper, “I’m convinced there’s 
something secret about that fellow Lull, 
and J’}] bet a horse he’s in with that Sand 
Hill gang.” 

“Why, Jack Starling!” exclaimed his 
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wife, “how can you talk that way when 
you know how much Mr. Lull has done 
for us?” Jack stirred his coffee excitedly 
and continued : 

“His kind is apt to do anything for a 
fellow, but that don’t clear ’em of horse- 
stealing. You remember the time we 
hung Handy Charley down at Patterson’s 
Ford. Well, we-never would have got that 
rascal if he hadn’t stopped like a foo! to 
give back a ring to that Patterson gir! be- 
fore crossing the river—and the whole 
blamed country a-chasing him, too. Why. 
if he had ever got across the river there. 
we would never have seen him again. But 
he did that ‘little fool thing, and we 
swung him. And you mark my word, if 
that Lull don’t be the next to swing from 
Patterson’s oak.” 

It was in the latter part of March when 
a great raid was made on the Collins pas- 
tures, and thirteen of the best horses were 
run off. It was this that stirred the set- 
tlers to action. The pasture was closely 
searched for any sign that would furnish 
a clue to the identity of the thieves. And 
then it was that in the pasture, near the 
spot where the horses had been rounded 
up, the men found the broken spur of 
Jerry Lull. 

When Jack Starling came home that 
nighi he told his wife about the spur, and 
about the plans of the Vigilantes for the 
next day, but he carefully avoided letting 
Eddie into the secret. 

The next morning Mr. Starling haa 
ridden away somewhere before Eddie 
arose. Tears came to Mrs. Starling’s eves 
as she refused to tell her son where his 
father had gone. Eddie decided to ques- 
tion her no more, but the mystery re- 
mained unsolved. 

In the afternoon the boy was sitting 
in the barn door, just finishing the mend- 
ing of his saddle, when Jim Wilson came 
galloping by, his horse blowing with the 
warmth of spring. 

“Hi there!” called Eddie, “what’s up?” 

Wilson halted and breathlessly ex- 
plained: “We’ve got him cooped up in 
Patterson’s barn. I’m out rounding up 
more men. Going to burn the barn to- 
night.” 

“Who’s cooped up?” demanded the boy, 
as he rose to his feet. 

“The  horse-thief, Jerry Lull—we 
chased him as far as Patterson’s crossing, 
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shootin’ at him all the time—got him one 
in the hip, I guess; anyhow, he rode into 
Patterson’s barn instead of tryin~ to ford 
the river. River’s up, you know—ice 
a-floating down. Qh, he’s a bad one. He’s 
found all the knot holes in the old barn 
and he’s taking a shot at every man as 
shows a finger out of shelter. They’re go- 
ing to wait till night to sneak on him and 
burn him out. Good-bye!” 

Eddie would ‘have staggered at this 
news, but he thought of what Mr. Lull 
had told him about a life of chance. 

“Is my father there?” the boy gasped, 
as Wilson was riding away. 

“Jack Starling?” the rider called back. 

“Sure; he’s the man that shot him in the 
hip.” 
The boy’s head grew heavy and seemed 
to swim in a warm, throbbing haze. But 
again there flashed upon him the words 
that had made such an impression on his 
youthful mind: “The life was never worth 
living that never got into a pinch!” He 
straightened up, and assumed the steady, 
decisive walk of Mr. Lull as he strode into 
the barn. He would ride to Patterson’s 
crossing. If he could then cross the river 
with Mr. Lull, he could hold the Vigi- 
lantes back while the man he admired es- 
caped. 

Without a word to his mother, he led his 
pinto from the barn. The wiry bronco 
wheeled on his haunches as the lad leaped 
to the saddle. A moment later a long 
gray screw of dust was whirling down the 
road after clattering hoofs. A little rise 
of ground, a small vale, and the rider 


_ swept out of sight of the Starling Ranch. 


Nine miles away, at Patterson’s Ranch, 
the dull, heavy feeling that comes with a 
critical situation weighed upon _ thirty 
souls. The few shots that had come from 
the cracks and knot-holes of the old barn 
had spoken the determination of the be- 
sieged, and little groups of armed men 
were concealed behind a haystack and sev- 
eral outbuildings. Within the barn was a 
wounded and desperate man, and a man 
whose life had been spent in tantalizing 
every device of death. 

The scene was one that might have 
caused a Napoleon to pause and muse on 
the significance of a human life. It was 


one of those soundless spring days when 
the very air seems awed into silence. Here 
and there the grass was just 


peeping 


OF CHANCE. 
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green in response to the mighty pulse of 
spring. The rolling prairie spread away 
to the north, and the outline of the dis- 
tant hills quivered in the warm sunshine. 
From the river a hundred yards to the 
south came the rasping sound of floating 
ice, mingled with the gurgling of turbu- 
lent water. Just where the trail dipped 
down over the river bank to the ford stood 
the ominous Patterson’s oak, which had 
been the scene of Handy Charley’s chas- 
tisement. Gray and old, with two crows 
awkwardly flapping about its - bare 
branches, it stood awaiting its new victim. 

The besiegers about the barn had grown 
dogged in their determination, and 
were sullenly waiting for night, when they 
would accomplish their incendiary pur- 
pose. While they were waiting, some one 
called attention to a rider on a spotted 
pinto coming down the trail from the 
north. Ordinarily such a sight would 
have attracted little attention, but the 
frantic speed with which the horse ap- 
proached, caused all to stare. 

The rider disappeared in a hollow, then 
re-appeared over the summit of a hill, 
dipped out of sight in a small ravine, and 
descended to the level stretch of road in 
the river valley. Now the rolling sputter 
of hoofs could be heard as the pinto sent 
a stream of dust behind him. 

“Eddie Starling!” some one exclaimed. 

“And _ bare-headed,” joined others. 
‘Wonder what’s up.” 

As the rider thundered past the hay- 
stack, Jack Starling called out in the au- 
thoritative tone of a parent: “Stop, son! 
The barn—the barn! There’s danger!” 

But twenty feet from the barn the boy 
had halted the pinto in a whirl of dust, 
had leaped to the ground and disappeared 
within the barn. 

Men stared stupidly at one another. 
Some who were of the more explosive na- 
ture announced their hopes to be seen in 
the infernal regions if they had ever 
known the like. Others who saw the new 
situation in its complicated light, cursed 
at their blighted hones of burning out 
their victim. And others grouped about 
Jack Starling for an explanation of his 
son’s conduct. 

A few moments lifted the suspense. The 
barn-door that faced the river swung open 
with a bang, end Lull’s big bay plunged 
forth toward the ford. 
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Thirty rifles flew to thirty shoulders, 
but not a shot was fired. In the saddle 
were two riders, and the one in front 
was the son of Jack Starling. Behind 
him, the lover of chance was half-turn- 
ing in the saddle, while his threatening 
pistol held the crowd in check. The dan- 
ger of his situation and the pain of his 
wounded hip found no expression in the 
changeless composure of his face. He was 
taking one of the great chances that had 
made all his life worth living. He did not 
curse humanity, as is the custom of des- 
peradoes at bay: he did not waste vain 
pistol shots in empty space; and when the 
horse bore him over the steep bank and 
into the unruly stream, he did not split 
the air with a shout of defiance. 

The Vigilantes hastened to the river. 
A shout of mingled fear and hatred went 
up as they saw the gallant horse striving 
to evade the crashing ice chunks, and 
vainly battling against the resistless flood. 
A heavy cake of ice struck the horse’s 
hip and half turned him round in the 
swirling torrent, but still he toiled on 
under his double load. 

Jack Starling’s face was pale with fear 
as he thought of his son’s danger.. Then 
a new thought brought determination to 
his eye. If the horse were relieved of its 
greater burden it might yet bear his son 
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to shore. Jack had great confidence in his 
own marksmanship. He brought his rifle 
to his shoulder—but as he did so, another 
cake of ice struck the horse, and the boy 
was thrown from the saddle and whirled 
into the main current. A murmur of dis- 
may mingled with curses on the shore: 
then of a sudden. .ollowed the silence that 
comes with amazement. The man whose 
life was being sought, the man with th 
unwritten death warrant of border law 
staring at him from the shore, had turned 
his horse about in the stream, and face. 
his enemies. With a blow from his pistol 
he forced the unwilling brute back into 
the main current, and pursued the helpless 
bov. In three frantic lunges the rider 
had swung in front of the vast raft of 
ice that was floatine toward the drown- 
ing youth. The men oa the shore were 
breathless when Lull’s big hand clutched 
the boy’s shoulder. Then the silence gave 
place to another murmur of distress as 
the great sheet of ice struck the horse 
and turned him on his side. 

There was a sudden sinking of horse 
and riders, followed by a violent slanpin : 
of waves against the ices’ edge, and the 
innocent boy, side by side with the iron- 
clad character, who loved chance dearer 
than life, was tided away into the »:- 
knowable sea of silence. 





THE WESTERN 


MADELINE HUGHES PELTON 


BY 


CALL 


9 IS the Western air, 
*Tis the Western “dare” 
Of the Western sons of men; 


With their songs of cheer 
And their scorn of fear, 
That will call me back again. 


Tis the Western style 
Of the Western smile, 
And the wholesome hearts of men; 
*Tis the mountain ways 
And the “golden days,” 
That will win me back again. 











EVEN “MY NAVAJOS” WERE PARTIES TO THE SCHEME. 


KELLEY OF THE TRANS-MOJAVE 


BY FELIX J. KOCH 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


%)T WAS down in San 

Diego that we heard the 

story. Friend, with 

whom we'd crossed the 

¥ seas four years before, 

when Friend considered 

px) himself almost a Yan- 

kee, had invited us in 

to tea, and realizing that there is nothing 

so refreshing to a gilobe-trotter as to 

drop in beside a real human fireside, we 

spent the evening telling stories which 
smacked of the West, obviously. 

The moonlight streamed in through the 
open windows, and the balmy March 
winds, off San Diego bay, brought with 
them the odor of the climbing roses there 
on the veranda. 

There was something in the perfume 
of those jack-roses that started the sug- 
gestion, probably. 


‘‘Ever run across the story of Phil Kel- 
lev of the Trans-Mojave?” our host asked, 
for we were out in the golden West in 
pursuit of what the newspaper man calls 
“stories.” 

We admitted we hadn’t. 

Friend’s wife brought his old meer- 
schaum, which always helped the mental 
process, and we settled ourselves down to 
listen. 

“Kelley’s just deid and gone, so you’ve 
timeliness for your stu-v. He was a char- 
acter down here in the Southwest,’ for 
many and many a day. Latterly he was 
a queer old fellow—always wore a soft, 
slouch hat of grey,.and loose-fitting suit 
of dark color. Wherever he went, he car- 
ried a staff, to what end no one ever 
knew. 

What added to his picturesqueness was 
a long, swarthy beard, glasses with gold 











THE STREET IN TUCSON WHERE THE INSTRUMENTS WERE BOUGHT. 


PHIL KELLEY. 


rims of the olden style, and best of all, a 
grin of the sort that makes the world run 
smoothly. 

“Where he’d come from, of course none 
of us knew. You know the spirit of the 
West—to take a fellow at hundred cents 
on the dollar and never inquire where the 
metal now in him wag coined! 

“Well, it happened that one dav Kelley 
took sick, and thev sent him over the hills 
to the county hospital. 

“There in his delirium he told a most 
remarkable tale. 

“Tt seems that a few years before, he 
had driven a stage on the Trans-Mojave 
route out here into the West.” 

Every time Friend spoke of the West, 
his eyes kindled and sought the jack-rose 
trellis out there through the window. 

“One day, crossing the desert plains 
without a passenger, and so taking his 
ease, he stopped to chat with a prospector 
who had pitched his tent on the mesas 
and set up a claim monument right ou 
the edge of the trail. 

“The man, too, had come out of the 
nowhere, and with next to nothing. He 
was, however, more buoyant than the rest 














“TARNAL STRANGER, GIT OUT O’ HERE! THIS YERE CLAIM WAS MINE, AND 
PHIL KELLEY MURDERED ME!” 


of the claim-hunters—seemed most confi- staked it on the real desert. There, by and 
dent of success. bye, they were amassing a fortune. 

“‘Somewheres over-seas he had obtained 
a magnet that possessed peculiar powers. 
Applied to any plant growing on the des- 
ert, he could tell from what substance 
that plant derived its nourishment, and 
also what other rock was present down 
below, by the degree of attraction made 
on the magnet. 

“We’ve all heard of the roots of trees 
making their way through iron and the 
like, and that seems to have been the prin- 
ciple involved. The roots of the plants 
took up minute particles of every metal 
beneath them, whether this was soluble 
ordinarily or no, and these this queer 
touchstone revealed. 

“Given an indication, therefore, that 
there was gold in a given plot of soil, the 
man had only to dig down to that layer 
or strata, and if there were metal enough 
to pay, to ‘stake it out.’ 

“To cut a long story short, Kelley sold 
out his share in the stage line and put the 
money into the venture of finding the gold 
with the touch-stone. 

“From the trail, they came down into 
the heart of the Mojave country and KELLEY PEDDLING GLUE. 




















“What it took other prospectors hours 
or even days of good, solid digging to de- 
termine, these men could find out in a 
minute or two. 

“The Southwest, you know, is willing 
enough to let every man attend to his own 
business, but by and bye, Kelley went a 
step beyond this State; got uppish and 
took to deriding, good-naturedly, those 
not quite so successful as he. 

“Then the other prospectors arranged 
their revenge and reprisal. It would Le 
expensive, of course, but thev didn’t care. 
Wher you’re*at the work of finding goid 
in tke desert’ sands, and getting it for the 
picking, you’re not quite as particular 
with money as some of the rest of us are. 

“There was a fellow in Tucson who had 
just put in his store window a new inveu- 
tion of which some of them knew. 

“They sent: him an order for abont 
three dozen of these implements, and then 
bided their time’ to wait. Meanwhile, 


however, thev paid a visit to Uncle Sam’s 
neighboring Indian school, and having 
laid their plan before the director, anl 
used the soothing oil of graft, against 
which scarce any of our officials are proof, 
they had © 


young Indians drawn up in- 


“THE YOUNG INDIANS WERE DRAWN UP INTO LINE.” 





to line and given certain directions. 

“Then it was fixed that for a day Kelley 
and his partner shoud be lured into Tuc- 
son 2nd kepi busy, until all arrangements 
were completed. Arrived at the city, Kel- 
ley and his friend soon found themselves 
in the midst of the convivials among whom 
a prospector usually takes his place on 
his visit to town—a crowd which is ever 
ready to welcome him, since he stands for 
all of the drinks. 

“They fell to telling stories—dese:t 
stories, always. By and bye the stories 
began to take a neculiar turn. They were 
dealing with the “Haunt” or the “Spirit” 
of the desert. 

“There is an old, old tradition on the 
Mojave of a tenderfoot who started io 
prospect, struck gold, and was murdered 
bv jealous rivals, whose spirit is supposed 
to ride the desert and to wail and cry in 
no uncertain tones betimes. 

“This story, in a dozen different ver- 
sions, from a dozen different sources, was 
repeated in the saloons. 

“Then Kelley and his partner went 
back to their camp. 

“Meantime, however, the desert: had 
been over-run with young Indians, taken 
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out in a wagon to Kelley’s camp, and di- 


verging from this afoot to his innumer- 


able claim monuments. 

“A day or two later a stranger came on: 
io Kelley’s camp to look over what he hud 
to sell. 

“They went to one claim, believed to 
be particularly rich. 

“Idly, as thev stood surveying it, the 
newcomer raised a boulder off the cor- 
ner monument. 

“As he did so, a voice floated out on 
the clear desert air, a gruff voice, pitchel 
in no uncertain tones: 

“¢Tarnal stranger, git out o’ here! 
This yere claim was mine, and Kei- 
ley murdered me!’ 

“If you can imagine yourself out on 
the lonesome, without another soul cx- 
cepting Keiiey within sight cr hearing, 
and nothing but the sand and the stinga- 
ree aad the yuccas, and heard a voice like 
that come from the very earth, you can 
perhaps imagine the consternation of the 
two lone men there on the desert. 

“The one dropped the boulder, but the 

voice had ceased. 


PHIL. KELLEY OF THE TRANS-MOJAVE. 
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“The stranger, however, had had 
enough. So, too, had Kelley. They took 
to their heels and fled into the desert. 

“When once they stopped for want of 
breath they looked at each other for .<- 
planations. 

“Neither could offer any attempt of 
these. The newcomer, however, was bound 
to admit he’d have nothing to do with 
that claim. 

“They went, then, to another. 

“Sure, this ain’t haunted too?’ the 
prospective buyer asked, and _ without 
awaiting the reply he moved a boulder of 
the monument. 

“Again the voice, the same gruff one: 

““Get off of stolen ground, d n 
you! I was murdered for this land, and 
no one else ’li have it, I say!’ 

“That finished him. The tenderfoot 
wouldn’t buy any claims of the sort. Kel- 
ley, too, wouldn’t have anything more 
to do with them himself. 

“Say, let’s get back to ‘Tucson quick 
as we can,’ was his only comment, as the 
stariled pair fled again from they knew 
not what into the sand wastes. 











“TAKE A FELLOW AT A HUNDRED CENTS ON THE DOLLAR AND NEVER 
INQUIRE WHERE THE METAL NOW IN HIM WAS COINED!” 
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“I’m more’n willing, his custome: 
answered, ‘but we’d both best shut up 
and not say why we’re coming, or we’d 
never he anything but laughed at.’ 

“Kelley saw the logic in the suggestio-:, 
and acquiesced immediately. 

“Pretty soon it was learned in Tucson 
that Keilev had pulled stakes and was 
going back East. He’d got tired of the 
desert and was homesick, it was said. 

“he train had hardly pulied out 2f 
Tucson before a dozen squatters had de- 
camped on his property. 

“Then they upset the claim monu- 
ments and took out of each a little instru- 
ment—an instrument with a cylinder and 
a black funnel at one end. 

“This they destroyed or else 
deep in the sands. 

“What was it? Why, a graphophoue, 
of course. They had had the Indian k'ds 


buried 
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hide these, one in each monument, a!i 
wound up and the spring set, so’s th 
minute you’d move the boulder, you’d et 
it off. 

“The buyer of claims, of course, was 
only a dupe of their’s, standing in with 
the bunch.” 

“What became of Kelley?” we asked, 
interested. 

Tne meerschaum had gone out, ani 
Friend’s little ones were rubbing their 
eves, bespeaking bedtime. 

“Last I heard of him he was up in a 
Northern city. Had one of those stands 
for a glue that holds everything under the 
sun. You’ve seen *em—with the plates, 
once-cracked, jointed together by chains. 
Said he’d stick to this through thick and 
thin, even if he couldn’t stick to his first 
love, the desert. Now comes the word 
that he’s gone.” 





IN THE CANYON’S DEPTHS 


GIBSON 


BY 


AD H. 


HERE shadows linger, and the rays. .. 
VW Of sunlight. fall in lace-like showers, 
How pleasant in the canyon’s depths 
To loiter through the summer hours! 


The dew still gems the ferns and flowers, 
The limpid brooks, ’twixt mossy braes, 
Along the depth of canyon sings 
A symphony of lyric lays. 


The mountains wild, in purple haze, 
Frame in a rift of cloudless blue, 
And walls, steep rising, interpose 
A screen between us and the view. 


We gather flowers damp with de», 
And weave them into bloomy sprays, 
And perfect rest and soothing find 
Within the canyon’s sheltered ways. 








AN EPISODE OF THE FLOAT LANDS 


BY 


ESTERDAY morning, 

¢ when Edith trudged 

along the narrow levee- 

} path in the wake of her 

younger sister and 

#4| small brother, her mind 

¥§ had had no more seri- 

ious occupation than 

speculation as to the probable number of 

yellow-jacket stings awaiting her defense- 
less little legs. 

The pathway to the school house was 
worn deep in the fibrous peat sods of 
which the levee was built. On the river 
side the bank was soaked and compact to 
the tide level; on the land side the drying 
of the sods left crevices and cavities in 
which scores of mouse families and of 
yellow-jacket colonies were happily es- 
tablished. 

Of the former the children saw little; 
and the latter had given them no concern 
till, one unfortunate day, a certain settle- 
ment had been accidentally disturbed. 
Since then those particular colonists had 
fiercely resented every footfall in their 
domain, and the last of the little proces- 
sion of three never escaped punishment— 
no matter how fast the pace set by the 
leader. 

This morning, by the system of turn 
about which they observed, Edith’s pink 
sunbonnet bobbed serenely in the van, 
while six-year-old Lester trailed along in 
the rear, a disconsolate prospective sac- 
rifice. His long overalls gave his chubby 
legs complete protection and relieved his 
sisters’ minds of excessive sympathy with 
his wordy distress, but to him there ap- 
peared no consolation. 

A summer morning is nowhere lovelier 
than along the San Joaquin river, where 
the regular tides ebb and flow, silent and 
unfailing as the hours themselves; where, 
between the high green walls of brown- 
tasseled tules, the blue, rippled water 
takes its quiet, devious way to the Pacific 
—to be forever beaten back by salty 
waves; where the treacherous float-land, 
protected from the tides by earth embank- 
ments lies level and fair, bearing upon 
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its false bosom the emerald glory ‘of the 
native grasses, and the wealth of the tilled 
crops of men. 

. Again the child wondered why all the 
books told only of the beauty of grass— 
or rock-bordered streams; of hills and val- 
leys and mountains; of lofty trees. She 
looked to the left across regular ranks 
of dark potato vines bréaking into white 
and purple bloom, to the snowy field of 
buckwheat where the bees were humming; 
and to the right, beyond the tule tassels, 
where white sails, filled with the fresh 
west wind, carried the river schooners 
gavly up the stream. 

As she looked, charmed by the riot of 
exquisite color and form, Edith’s mind 
began to drift from one thought to an- 
other. For a space it touched upon the 
lessons awaiting her at the weather-gray 
little school house. Scraps of Lester’s 
plaintive prophecies regarding yellow- 
jackets held faint attention for an instant. 
Then, in a flash, everything was forgotten 
but a bit of conversation that she had 
overheard that morning. After the in- 
definite rumble of her father’s voice had 
come her mother’s sympathetic answer: 
“Yes, I know it’s almost a vain hope. The 
snow water is coming down so fast, and 
this west wind keeps the tides in. Still 
if the Chinamen make tlieir appearance 
in time 4 

Why hadn’t she paid attention? A 
sense of gravity impressed her now as it 
had not then. And she remembered the 
pale, anxious face of a neighbor as he said 
to her father: “Four more tides before 
the highest.” 

Into her troubled speculations broke a 
frantic cry from Alice: “Edith! oh, run, 
now run!” 

Instantly she grasped the details of 
the familiar situation. At the other side 
of that tall weed lay the stronghold of 
the little yellow enemy. Scouts were out, 
and the only hope lay in the swift run- 
ning of the gauntlet. Tule wall on the 
right and water-filled ditch on the left 
made flank movement impossible. So— 
a rushing of pink-topped brown pinafore! 
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Another—followed by active blue overalls, 
skipping mightily to the tune of anticipa- 
tory wails. Safely passed! But no! A 
forte note signaled the discomfiture of the 
rear guard! 

Weil out of range, the forces were re- 
assembled, first aid to the injured admin- 
istered in the form of kisses and condo- 
lences, and then the single file march to 
school resumed. 

Looking from the riverside window soon 
after the bell rang, Edith saw three boats 
in mid-stream, all filled with Chinamen 
and piled high with baggage and tools. 
In each, four men at the oars forced the 
craft rapidly up the river with the pe- 
culiar, short, jerky stroke of the coolie. 

Later, a gang of the coolies following 
the levee path filed past the open door- 
way—each immobile, yellow face crowned 
by a broad splint hat like the lid of a 
basket; each wiry form clothed in clean 
blue cotton garments of varying shades. 
Some bore across their shoulders thick 
poles of bamboo weighted by covered bas- 
ket or corded bale at either end; many 


carried queer but familiar implements, 
and all jogged rhythmically in a patient 


trot. These, too, were bound up river, 
and all were levee-builders. 

The air was full of indefinite dis- 
turbance and a vague sense of expect- 
ancy. 

Auother file of blue-clad Chinamen 
trotted by. and the teacher closed the 
door. 

Going home after school in the faint, 
shimmering haze that veils all this moist 
land under the afternoon sun, Edith tried 
to sum up the impressions of the day. 
Alice pranced lightly along in the lead. 
Suddenly she stopped with a startled ex- 
clamation, and Edith, following her in- 
dication, saw where dry and cork-like sods 
on the river side of the levee, and above 
the usual high-tide level, had been shifted 
from their places. She saw, too, where 
Alice excitedly pointed it out, a stretch 
of path that was wet. 

Further on, they reconnoitered the am- 
bush of the yellow-jackets. To their sur- 
prise there was no angry buzzing of fran- 
tic little fighters A few of the guards 
flew aimlessly about in the unwonted 
‘ silense. Cautiously the girls drew up, 
while Lester, at a safe distance, waited 
for dramatic developments. 
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At length, side by side, the pink sun- 
bonnets peered over the edge of the levee 
into the entrance of the nest. Not an in- 
sect was stirring. Then they saw what 
they had been too absorbed to notice be- 
fore, that here, for several feet, the levee 
was wet nearly its whole width. 

One of the high tides had come and 
gone! At its flood point it had trickled, 
unresisted, into that stronghold so vali- 
antly defended—so fatally pregnable! 

Haif-exultant, half-pitiful, the girls 
walked on, and Lester, valorously kicking 
at the spongy sods, followed with hands 
in pockets his small being intent upon the 
conirol of a very young whistle, which 
was now beautifullv piercing for a note or 
two—now faintly sibilant, now but a 
breath, in exasperating inconsequence. 

“Here’s more sods been moved!” Alice 
exclaimed, her voice quivering. And a 
bit further on: “See! the water almost 
went over there!” 

Tingling with apprehension, Edith 
looked, half-fearfullv, over the rank po- 
tato rows and on to the distant snow of 
the buckwheat. Yes, they were still the 
same. But beyond the buckwheat, active, 
pale blue figures, scattered in squads of 
four or five along the course of the river, 
were cutting peaty rectangles from th 
soil, draggine each from the oozy em- 
brace of its neighbor, flinging it to the 
levee top, fixing it in close contact with 
others—every yellow-faced automaton d»v- 
ing his anpointed part with the estab- 
lished rhythm of Chinese concerted move- 
ment. 

At the early supper table, the conversa- 
tion of the older members turned to the 
impending flood. Would the levees hold? 
Which sections might -be too weak? 
Which were too low? 

“1 think I can hold my fields,” re- 
marked the father. “By to-morrow nigni 
all my levees will be made high enough 
and strong enough.” 

“But there will be three high tides be- 
fore then,” Frank suvgested, his eyes on 
his father’s face. 

“T’m remembering,” a little grimly. 
“And thé night tide is the highest. Well, 
I will watch that weakest place myself, 
with one gang. One of you bovs take 
the north bend, and the other watch the 
headgate. I’ll tell Ah Tong to give each 
of you four Chinamen.” 
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“Everybody else is sending cut patrols, 
too,” said Percy, with a tremor of excite- 
ment in his young voice. “Johnson thinks 
his land is all safe—and he’s right, I 
guess, but he’s putting out three men. 
And Wallace will have five.” 

“Wallace will need five,” decided Frank. 
“His levees haven’t been proved like 
Johnson’s. Those old levees have stood 
for years and years—haven’t thev, father? 
They are high and solid, too; no loose sods 
about them. Say, Percy, did you see that 
new horse he brought back from the city 
his last trip?” 

And so the conversation drifted from 
floods and levees. But Edith’s dreams 
were haunted that night by visions of 
green fields where leopard lilies bloomed, 
changing to desolate tangles of dead tules 
through which she struggled endlessly. 

When the family met at breakfast the 
older faces were weary and anxious. The 
father’s words were confident as ever, but 
his eyes belied them. As he rose from 
the table, he said, briefly, to Edith: “Go 
to school in your boat to-day.” 

They started early—before the turning 
tide should have gained too much oppos- 
ing force, and Alice noted, with a little 
shriek of surprise, the new high-water 
mark so far above the old one, a silty ring 
on every shining tule. 

At the school house an excited group of 
children exchanged news. 

“Mr. Price’s levee broke in two places 
last night!” 

“Oh, say! Lucy Jones says the water 
comes clear up to their porch floor, and 
they just stepped off the porch into the 
boat, and then rowed right over the 
levee when they went to look after things 
in the night. Wasn’t that funny?” 

“Johnny! The water in on you yet?” 

“No.” reluctantly. Then, hopefully: 
“But papa says he don’t think he can keep 
it out another tide.” 

In the irresponsible childish minds the 
unformed terror of the day before had 
reacted into keen appreciation of a novel 
situation, delighted anticipation of new 
sensations, and delicious apprehension of 
impersonal dangers. There was little 
study in the gray school house that day, 
for even the teacher was not calm. Often 
she Jooked out on the placid, mercile»s 
river, and then over her father’s carefully 
tended fields. Sometimes the children 
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saw tears in the gentle eyes, now so sad 
and heavv from the weary vigil of the 
night. 

Out in the sunshine, all along the river‘s 
tortuous course, groups of imperturbable 
Chinamen labored unceasingly, some 
knee-deep in mud-thickened water; some 
trampling in their work the lush grais 
or the cultivated crons. Did they remem- 
ber—did they ever know?—or, knowing, 
did they care, that fearfully near, be- 
neath all that beautiful, smiling, glori- 
ously prolific land lay awful depths of 
dark, tideless water? Had they heard the 
weird, true tales of futile efforts to fathom 
those mysterious deeps ? 

Closely watched bv many apprehensive 
eyes, the day tide rose to the fullest swell, 
pulsed there for a seeming hour, then 
gently, softly, slowly sank away. 

There came no word of new breaks from 
above nor from below. Most of the men 
went home and to bed, to prepare for tha 
strain of the coming night. And many 
Chinamen, at word of the foreman, 
crawled into tiny tents for a few hours 
of sleep. 

With the ebbing tide full against then 
after school was out, Edith and Alice 
had the ~rospect of hard work to reach 
home. The current, brown now with the 
dreinave of inundated acres far up strea:.., 
carried them many boat lengths below the 
school house wharf before they could 
unshin their oars, and all the impetus of 
their four sturdv arms could give the light 
skiff seemed lost in its force. Edith, 
who was “stroke” ‘and therefore captain 
and pilot), bent all her strength to the 
port oar again and again, till, at length, 
the little craft swung free of the current. 
But even close to the bank the resistance 
was disheartening, and it took. minutes 
to pass each separate ~oint. 

Lester, lolling indolently in the stern 
seat, cave himself up to renewed struggie 
with his refractory whistle. 

Finallv. wearv stroke bv ‘wear~ stroke, 
the distance was measured off. Moist, 
warm and rumpled, with burning palms 
and aching shoulders, this tired boat-crew 
welcomed the haven of the abled white 
house, and the svmpathetic ministrations 
of mother. Never did water feel so sooth- 
ing: Never did simple supper taste so 
good ! 

Alice went out to see her brooding ban- 
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tam hen. Edith rested quietly on the floo: 
at her mother’s knees, and the shrilling 
of Lester’s cheerfully erratic whistle 
floated in through the open window on the 
soft, persistent west wind. The peaceful 
quiet deepened as the day faded. The 
sun grew greater and redder as it neared 
the blue, undulating line of the Coast 
Range. As the blue turned to black, the 
flaming sun dropped suddenly, splashing 
the whole western sky with a glorv vf 
scarlet and gold. The ~old slowlv changed 
to canary—to creen—to palest amber; 
the scarlet faded to pink—to pearl. Am- 
ber and pearl blent and deevened to pur- 
ple, and then the splendid summer con- 
stellation sprang into place, blazing in vio- 
let and red and gold like reincarnations 
of the sunset. 

Reluctantly Edith yielded herself to 
sleep; drowsilvy she heard the voices of 
her father and brothers answering the 
mother’s call to the hard night watchgygpes 

It seemed but a moment till, state 
into wakefulness by a ray of warm light 
falling on her face, she sat up in bed and 
- stared out of the window. The morning 


sunshine bathed the pasture lands, t!.> 
tule wall, the glimmering bits of river, and 


all her sight could reach. Alice slept 
tranquilly beside her. It was late—very 
late, and no one had called them. What 
strange thing had changed even the home 
routine? 

Shivering with apprehension in the soft, 
warmth of the sunshine, she dragged or 
her clothes. With hurrying heart and 
reluctant feet she went down the stairs 
and along the hall to the open dining room 
door. At the threshold she stopped, look- 
ing wildlv from one white face to an- 
other. 

Words were held at sight of her, but her 
mother put out a welcoming hand; with 
a sob of nameless fear the child sprang 
to the refuge that never fails. 

“You may as well go on, Nathan,” the 
mother said, quietly. “They will hear 
about it anyway.” 

Sadly and haltingly her father contin- 
ued the storv of the night. During the 
hours of the high tide, when a wave frora 
a passing steamboat might undo all the 
work of vears, every mile of levee had been 
patroled in sections bv squads of Chinese 
under vigilant white men. 
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The tide—the highest and the last to 
fear—had begun to fall. Men were lifi- 
ing glad faces in the moonlight, thankful 
for the reprieve that was, theirs—whe» 
the night was cleft by a hoarse, strangle:! 
ery in the near distance which hushed 
every voice. 

Into the stillness rang a thin clamor in 
Chinese, swelline to a Babel of sound as 
the Chinamen gathered. Upon the up- 
roar crashed Fred Johnson’s stern word 
of command and inquiry. For a moment 
he contended for explanation ; then impa- 
tient with the unintelligible, frightened 
jargon, he turned and ran as the franti. 
gestures indicated—ran along the top of 
his firm, dry levee, racing to meet—yet 
dreading to see—the unknown horror that 
lay before him. Scarcely had he gainel 
strong headway than he stopped with a 
backward leap. One hundred yards of 
turbid water rolled and tumbled where 
the levee had stood! 

He chilled in sudden comvrehension of 
the coolies’ tangled phrases. A patrolm ia 
and a Chinaman had gone down with the 
levee. He shouted and shouted again, b it 
there came no answering cry from the 
flood. 

Rapidly the men gathered on either si 'e 
of the fatal gap. Question and answer 
were fung across the torrent. Boats 
were brought, and desperate search an: 
watch held every man till the tide went 
out at dawn. 

With the day came confirmation of the 
fear of the night. The treacherous float- 
land, for the protection of which had beca 
lavished all this nerve-racking care and 
body-breaking labor, had mysteriously 
parted, plunging the heavy embankment 
with the unsuspecting guard into the aw- 
ful, tideless, unmeasured depths beneat:! 

All day the faithful watchman lingered, 
hoping against dread certainty. Clear- 
cui against the blue and the green loomed 
the black iagged ends of the broken leve2, 
and between, the silver crinkled tide flowed 
in over Johnson’s fertile fields. 

All dav the terrified Chinese scattered 
red naver invocations and nvetitions upon 
the waters. And at night the air was per- 
fumed with propitiatory incense; while 
upon the river’s bosom countless sacr:d 
tapers glowed and climmered and twinkle 
—weirdly starring the darkness. 
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THE SUCKERS’ 





SATURDAY 





NIGHT 





BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


XESS By tlh THE streets of new 
¢ San Francisco, the 
H stately City Beautiful 
| ym) of our dreams, ever 
\fexe- ba know the  piquancy 
~~ and the picturesque- 
ness of Dear Old San 
Francisco, the metropo- 
lis of joyous memories? I wonder! Will it 
know again the same eager current of 
humanity swirling down the gaily-lighted 
thoroughfares of a Saturday night? A 
living river whose tributaries flowed from 
teeming Europe, the two Americas, Af- 
rica, mysterious Asia and the islands of 
the seas. 

Now that it is a thing of the past, this 
brilliant street pageant, it seems as 
though we had not actually seen it and 
formed a part of it, but merely had read 
in some fantastic Arabian tale and 
dreamed of what we had read. 

There was Market street, with its night- 
ly illuminations, fit welcome for visiting 
prince or rajah; Kearny street, with its 
pleasure-seeking crowd, gay spendthrift 
youths, women gorgeously attired, of a 
full-blown exuberant beauty like the 
women of Titian or Veronese; Dupont 
street, with its stalls and bazars, crammed 
full of the wonders of the Orient, its ex- 
quisite aestheticism, its unutterable 
squalor, and finally that unique feature of 
our tolerant, easy-going city, Grant ave- 
nue, packed from curb to curb with the 
auditors of yelling fakers and phrenolo- 
gists, medicine-men and ministers of the 
two-and-seventy jarring sects, reformers 
and rascals, each more blatant than the 
other. 

Grant avenue was the’ Pisgah from 
which one overlooked promised lands flow- 
ing with milk and honev, to say nothing 
of more invigorating fluids. You might 
begin with the telescope man on the cor- 
ner, who would show you for only five 
cents the mountains of the moon, over 
which, as is well known, runs the road to 
El Dorado. 

The ever-present white-bearded kidney- 
cure vender might claim your attention 
next, and sell you the Fountain of Youth 





(with an alcoholic tang), done up in six- 
bit bottles. 

Next in line were the social reformers 
of all shades, from the pale pink of the be- 
liever in revolution by evolution, to the 
blood-red advocate of confiscation and 
extermination—and Utopia day after to- 
morrow. 

Further along was a little gray man 
brandishing a greasy, much-bethumbed 
Bible. He had the whine and drone and 
twang of a backwoods preacher, and an 
occasional outburst against “damnable 
doctrines” and “accursed licentious teach- 
ings” sounded like a good old-fashioned 
invective against Ingersoll or Tom Payne. 
Not a bit of it! T. P. was his God and 

ersoll his prophet, and the book against 

h he hurled his fervid rhetoric—in 
shockingly bad verse sometimes—was the 
well-worn pocket Bible in his hands. The 
morals of the Old Testament heroes horri- 
fied him, and he dwelt lovingly on the 
lapses of David and Solomon. 

Although the Salvationists, the Volun- 
teers, the Flying Scroll Evangelists, the 
Holy Jumpers and an assortment of inde- 
pendent seers and sages put the atheist 
clearly in the minority, yet so perverse is 
human nature, his tirade drew the biggest 
crowd. 

Even that spectacular prophet who 
donned sack-cloth, let his forked blonde 
beard grow to his chest, and his tawny 
hair to his shoulders, like a wandering 
fragment of Oberammergau, could not 
compete with the iconoclast here, for was 
not Grant avenue the hammer-swingers’ 
heaven ! 

Yes, indeed, here one could learn more 
of the abuses that stoop the workers’ 
shoulders, slant back his brow and loosen 
his jaw—especially the latter—than from 
a whole year’s subscription to any of the 
popular ten cent muckazines. 

My good friend, the doctor, a man who 
had seen humanity from many angles in 
his long life, strolled down the line with 
me one Saturday night. He was im- 
mensely pleased at the hundred voiced 
oration, and claimed that there was no 
other city in the country that kept a mid- 
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way in full blast all the year round. “Let’s 
hear what Mary’s little lamb has to say.” 

A short, swarthy man, with a huge mus- 
tache like that of a traditional Texas gun- 
fighter, was roarine with the voice of a 
bull. He clenched his big, hairy fists; he 
swung his over-long arms; he paced back 
and forth in the close circle of his audi- 
tors; he hunched his back and fixed his 
glittering eyes unon some by-stander ss 
he hissed: “Who do you drudge for? Who 
fattens on your sweat? Who sucks your 
blood? Who is your master?” Then 
suddenly jerking himself erect, he bel- 
lowed his own answer: “THE CAPITAL- 
IST.” 

“The Capitalist sprawls in a palatial of- 
fice with a bottle of champagne at his el- 
bow and a blondined stenogravher on his 
knee. He dictates a notice that you have 
to go to work three hours longer because 
he is going to lay off some of the hands. 

“And you wage slaves stand for it! 

“Next time the notice reads: ‘Pay will 
be cut ten per cent.’ That gives him an- 
other hundred thousand for his salary as 
president of the company. 

“And you wage-slaves stand for that, 
too! 

“Or mebbe you get sick of the job and 
say you’ll quit. What does your master 
do? He gits an injunction from his friend 
the judge, making it a crime to strike. He 
gits a raft of special police from his 
friend the Chief of Police; he gits the 
militia from his friend the Governor. 
What else did he elect him for? 

“Oh, you wage slaves, when will you 
git together, a class-conscious army, and 
demand the full product of your toil? 
Bullets and ballots, that’s what you need 
to exterminate the drones and seize what 
belongs to you. ‘ 

“Bullets and ballots! That’s it, bul- 
lets and ballots! Exterminate them! 
Exterminate !” 

He was frothing at the mouth in the 
frenzy of a zealot preaching a new re- 
ligion. 

“That fellow would make a fine sur- 
geon,” smiled the doctor, “the kind who 
would decapitate a patient to cure a 
toothache.” 

*“Tt’?s a wonder they don’t lock him 
up.” 

“So they would in Germany, doubtless 
in France, too, but in this country the 


people can be trusted to judge for them- 
selves. The phrase, ‘Hot air,’ was gold- 
coined to put just such flimsy paper 
money out of circulation, and it does the 
trick, too.” 

The next circle was very small, and 
constantly disintegrating and forming 
anew. It surrounded a tall, gaunt man, 
with smooth-shaven face and a monu- 
mental forehead, from which the long 
hair was brushed up and back. That 
forehead was evidently his main asset, 
and oh, the wonder of it, that from such 
a lofty dome such a thin trickle of 
thought should proceed, beaten into a 
froth of sweetish rhetoric. His lecture 
was a mixture of sociology, vegetarian- 
ism, new thought, physical culture, and 
platitudes on the conduct of life, all de- 
livered in academic phrases and leading 
up to the inevitable collection and hawk- 
ing of ten-cent booklets. 

The honk-honk of an auto car further 
down the line scattered his small audi- 
ence before he had secured his full quota 
of nickels. With bitter resignation he 
watened his auditors flocking around the 
big red machine that halted at the cor- 
ner with a flurry of fluttering ensigns. 
These banners were inscribed with letters 
of gold, “Professor Tom Manley,” while 
a big sign on the sheet of plate glass in 
front bore the painted torso of a Hercules 
bunched with muscles like a sack full of 
cobbie-stones, and advertising “Viri- 
cult.” 

Professor Tom stood erect on the back 
seat and allowed the mob to gaze upon his 
vigorous beauty, a combination of the 
ideals of Michelangelo, Buunarruoti and 
Charles Dana Gibson. 

To the former he owed the chunks of 
beefy muscle that stretched his clothes 
in places; to the latter his dress suit, new 
and well-fitting, his half-acre of shirt- 
front adorned with tiny pearl studs, his 
silk hat, this season’s shape, and all the 
little details of dress which mark the 
man who assiduously strives to resemble 
a gentleman. 

The depression on the bridge of his 
nose he owed to an artist in another line, 
so he informed the crowd, his boiled-red 
face glowing with pride. No other fist 
than that of the redoubtable John L. 
couid have reached him in his young 
days, he affirmed. 
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But now he had retired from the ring, 
and it was his pleasant duty to give to 
the world his precious secret of how to 
get strong in eleven days, without too 
much sacrifice of the pleasures of life, 
without too much exertion, with absolute- 
ly no detention from business; in fact, 
the pallid youth who would only read 
the dollar-fifty book of Prof. Tone’s au- 
thorship would be prepared to cope with 
the masters in the arts of self-defense, 
from Queensbury rules to Jiu Jitsu. 

And then if any one should speak 
rudely to the lady friend of the enlight- 
ened one, what joy to annihilate him on 
the spot! And so easy! 

And the professor, waxing anecdotal, 
described with great gusto an encounter 
he had had with three sidewalk loafers in 
Seattle, who had rasped the tender feel- 


ings of his lady friends. Of course, he: 


defeated them single-handed in one 
round, after which he treated them roy- 
ally to drinks sufficient to drown all ill- 
feeling. Great was his surprise, so he 
averred, to read in the next morning’s 
paper in huge scare heads: “Professor 
Tom Manley Puts Out Champion Spider 
Mike Grogan and His Two Trainers.” 

“I got the clippings right here in my 
pocket—at least I think so. No, [ left 
’em in the office. You can see ’em any 
time you wanta call—number one-steen 
Grant, avenue.” 

“His book ought to be worth one-fifty 
a> a literary curio,” I said, “and I pre- 
sume that a man like that is more com- 
petent to write a get-strong-quick book 


‘than a flat-chested student‘in rubbers 


and flannels.” 

“Yes, and by the same token, a prize 
ox from the country fair is just the best 
sort of an authority to write a text book 
on stock raising,” commented the doctor. 

The next group was perfectly quiet, ex- 
cept for two youths in the center who 
were arguing in earnest tone. The crowd 
kung on their words. This was the prob- 
lem: If a mathematical point has no 
dimensions, will an infinite number of 
such points acquire dimensions? We left 
before the question was argued to a 
finish. 

“When a man has learned to fence with 
such weapons,” said the doctor, “there is 
no problem he cannot solve - by sheer 
word-and-wind power.” 


“Yes; I have heard the immortality of 
the soul, the theory of socialism, the 
Panuma Canal, the personality of our 
President, and a score of other weighty 
questions settled here—in several ways 
every night.” 

“And still the sun rises in the same 
place,” replied the doctor. “Listen to 
my colleague.” 

“«.., . . And this, gentlemen, is the 
celebrated Asiatic turtle, called in China 
tung-ki-see, which produces seventeen 
thousand fertile eggs in a single season. 
Tt is caught by the natives, killed in the 
light of the moon by the Chinese physi- 
cians, sun-dried, powdered and mixed in- 
to a paste with the grease from the bones 
of the Royal Bengal tiger. Hence we 
call it tung-ti-kang, or  turtle-tiger- 
strength, for its use gives you the mar- 
velous vigor of the one and the muscular 
strength of the other.” 

The speaker held up to the light of the 
gasoline torch a dried mud-turtle, and 
turned it around and around for the gap- 
ing crowd to admire. He was arrayed in 
a fantastic combination of Oriental and 
Occidental costumes, tricked out with 
the emblems of Christianity and Bud- 
dhism. He had a bold, handsome face, 
keen eyes and the transparent complex- 
ion of a boy, and the tones of his voice 
were exceedingly magnetic and persua- 
sive. 

“Oh. men,” he continued, “friends and 
brothers (for the One God of many names 
is father of us all), why will you continue 
to suffer? Why forego the joys of life? 
Why waste your money on quacks who 
have neither the power nor desire to heal 
you, when one box of Turtle-tiger- 
strength will make you feel like new men 
and six boxes will effect a permanent 
cure? 

“Thousands, yes, tens of thousands, of 
afflicted ones have used my remedy, on 
which we promise to refund the price if 
it fails to relieve, and not one, I raise my 
hand to heaven and swear by all I hold 
sacred and holy, not one has got his money 
back.” 

“T can believe that,” chuckled the doc- 
tor. 

“Turtle-tiger-strength, dollar a box, 
dollar a box while they last,” barked his 
companion, moving in pink kimona 
among the crowd. “Tung-ti-kang, only 
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one dollar, or six for five,. and your 
money back if it fails to cure.” 

“And this is the twentieth’ century! 
exclaimed the doctor. “Human nature 
changes little! I had a call some time 
ago front a class-mate who struck town 
dead-broke. He had his diploma, for the 
fellow was brainy, if he was a trifle un- 
steady. Well for some reason he couldn’t 
work up a practice; people didn’t trust 
him, but he had a glib tongue, and when 
he told me his hard luck story I could 
not refuse him five dollars. 

“Well, sir, he took that money, went 
around to a paper-box factory and ordered 
a thousand green boxes, one ounce size, 
and shaped like a star. A small deposit 
set them working on the order and se- 
cured him three or four dozen boxes. 
Then he went to a credit grocer and se- 
cured a hundred pound sack of—well, I’!l 
tell you later. 

“With the balance of my money he got 
a shave, a hair-cut, a shine and a supper. 

“After supper he went out on the cor- 
ner, mounted a soap-box, proclaimed him- 
self as Professor So-and-So, M. D., told 
of a marvelous spring he had discovered 
(Spring Valley, I guess), and when he 
had his crowd, produced his little green 
hoxes. 


4 


“They contained a preparation of his 
own (so he claimed), a whitish, translu- 
cent, saline mineral, used in every part 
of the world; good for man and beast; a 
positive relief for diseases of many kinds. 
When diluted with one quart of water and 
snuffed up the nostrils, it relieved ca- 
tarrh and cleared and cleansed the mu- 
cous membranes. As a gargle it cured 
sore throat and prevented that dread 
scourge, diphtheria. As a lotion it re- 
lieved sore eyes. It was sure death to 
germs and prevented decay. 

“None guaranteed unless done up in 
green starshaped boxes under the name, 
Astral Saline Crystals. One dollar the 
box, six for $5. 

“Well, the public had often bought Lit- 
tle red boxes and little white boxes, little 
round boxes and little square ones, but 
a green, star-shaped box was something 
new. They kept him busy handing out 
Astral Saline Crystals for two. or three 
evenings, after which time he suddenly 
left town. 

“The following week I received a state- 
ment for a bill of goods from my grocer. 
He said the goods had been ordered for 
my use by my colleague, Professor So- 
and So, M. D. It read: “To one sack rock 
salt, $2.00. ” 
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THE .ROMANCE OF TANKY GULCH 





BY 


ey) HE FOUND the water 
Sy # hole down in the gulch 
ij where the sand was 
loose and coarse. The 
water was less than six 
inches deep, and was 
scarcely two feet acrozs. 
But she could _ see 
that there was an undeniable seepage 
here—a rare thing in this land of little 
water—which the unclaimed bands of 
burros of the surrounding mountains as 
well as the wandering range cattle had 
not been slow to appropriate for the cool- 
ing of their thirsty throats. 

Marian, the girl of nerves, shuddered 
at sight of the alkaline, hoof-riled water, 
and dismounting, smiled to herself to see 
with what avidity her pony dipped in his 
nose and drank with long, satisfying 
quafts. 

Marian sat down on the clean sand 
beside the pool, with the merciless sun of 
mid-day beating down on her head, and 
wondered whether she ought to wait till 
the water settled again, or if the mere 
sight of the pool, shared by man and 
beast alike, was sufficient to quench her 
thirst until she had ‘covered the long 
ride back to the settlement. 

Over her head swung a hawk in wide 
circles, and Marian raised her head 
quickly at sight of his sweeping reflection 
in the pool. Something in tie sight 
seemed to stir her blood to action. Leap- 
ing up, she threw the dragging reins back 
over Spruce’s head, trying to remember 
as she did so each separate injunction 
that the foreman of Double Box O had 
given her about mounting. First she 
carefully took into her left hand a goodly 
tuft of staid Spruce’s mane, and a short- 
ened left rein; then lifting her left foot 
to the big wooden stirrup and taking a 
firm hold of the horn, she managed to 
hoist herself up, but it was not without 
an effort of considerable pains. The fore- 
man, in teaching her, had told her to 
swing up, carefully illustrating his words 
as he spoke. But Marian did not exactly 
swing up; in fact, she almost pluneod 
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head foremost over the horse, but luckily 
managed to check herself in time. 

And then with a deep sigh she settled 
into the saddle, while Spruce, who hau 
been knowingly braced for the encounter, 
quietly recovered himself and ambled off. 
He shook his wise head protestingly when 
Marian headed him toward the path lead- 
ing diagonally up the hill. To her inex- 
perienced eyes this cattle trail seemed to 
promise the shortest way home, but 
Spruce knew better. 

The figure—the horseman—who had 
disturbed the hawk into flight, had been 
watching the girl’s unwonted exertion 
with keenest interest and amusement from 
the ton of the ridge above the water hole. 

“The new teacher, by gum—boots and 
all!” he soliloquized. 

Marian, all unconscious of any one’s 
proximity, was riding up the sloping trail 
all intent on her own thoughts. She was 
a new arrival from Iowa—her old-fash- 
ioned mother still called it I-o-way— 
where, throughout Marian’s life-time, she 
had been pinched by the many petty 
primpings and savings of her environ- 
ment, until a single reading of Wister’s 
“Virginian” had sent her awakened blood 
reeling through her veins with the sud- 
den svlendor of her vividly imagined pic- 
ture of freedom on the Western ranges. 
She had horrified her family into firm- 
lipped silence by her sudden departure 
alone and unacquainted into the wilds of 
Arizona. On her arrival she had taken 
the school examinations in Florence, and 
having successfully passed them, wis 
lucky enough to receive a situation in 
the sparsely settled cattle country in 
the foot-hills of the Catalina Mountains. 

The cowboys there—fine chivalrous 
fellows all—could not help taking her 
coming as a huge joke, especially her top 
boots, short skirts and brand new revolver 
and cartridge belt, in which she had in- 
vested much of her scanty horde of pocket 
money. How she would have blushed and 
how her eyes: would have blazed had she 
overheard the round of chuckles at her 
first attempts to mount gentle old Spruce, 
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all booted and spurred and armed as she 
was! 

To-day, Curl Raley was a bit amazed 
to see how lightly she sat the leather once 
she was up. Touching his horse with the 
spur, he struck across a sharp ravine ¢ 
cut off her direct path. “I wonder if she 
thinks she’s going home?” he said to him- 
self. “She’s headed straight for Arai- 
vapai, sixty miles away. We fellows will 
have to rope her to keep her from stray- 
ing.” 

Marian kept straight on, all uncon- 
scious of the disturbance of her solitary 
ride. She was wrapped in a reverie of de- 
light. Before her, in the distance, moun- 
tain range succeeded mountain range un- 
til the last slipped awav into the dim and 
hazy blue of the horizon. The yellow 
grass beneath her pony’s feet lay over the 

‘multitude of surrounding slopes like a 
sheet of mellow sunshine. Here and 
there about her grew scattered live oak 
trees—giant fellows—who scorned the 
paltry growth of a short century or two, 
they who had already felt the weight of 
a half thousand years. Marian’s heart 
began to beat lightly once again in spite 
of the heavy burden of her thirty-one 
years. ‘“‘After all,” she thought to herse:f 
with a sudden thrill, “I am young; I 
don’t care what the folks at home think. 
Even the oaks feel young on a day like 
this. I am young, young,” and her 
thought grew into a silent song, singing 
in her heart to the tune of the outpour- 
ing ecstacy of a thrush who had apnropri- 
ated the topmost bough of the hackberry 
near at hand, and was heralding to the 
world that he also was young—vorng.! 

Life vulsed up and over Marian in a 
rush of delight. The glorious air was 

_ drawn down into her quivering nostrils 
with wonderine exhilaration. 

Back in Iowa nothing was wasted, 
thought Marian now with contempt. Thia 
lesson had been thumped into Marian’s 
revolting brain again and again throug’- 
out her uninteresting life. Even every 
scrap of potato naring must be cooked in- 
to an evil-smelling mess for the chickens 
and pigs, which they, the people, in the 
natural course of economy, would con- 
sume again. The verv flesh of the ever- 
present pork was flavored with table 
scraps. Ugh! 

Out here in this glorious, mountain- 


scented country everything was waste— 
waste of land, waste of rocks, and waste 
of skv. Whole seas of acreage lay in 
unused waste all about her, the very sight 
of which sent dizzy sparkles of delight 
dancing through -Marian’s rejuvenated 
brain. She loved it all—she, the old maid 
of the Iowa hamlet, was young again here 
and could ride and dance and sing ‘v 
her beart’s content, and as if in echo to 
the thrush, she burst out into melody— 
just a scrap of a Nevin’s lullaby—but to 
Curl Raley, below her in the oak-lined 
ravine, it had all the charm of an angel’s 
song. 

Suddenlv the.voice ceased, and Raley 
glanced warily up the slope to where sa 
sat, quite still, on her. horse. She had 
caught the stroke of his horse’s hoof on 
the granite strewn ground, and had 
checked her horse, fear for the instant 
rampant in her heart. She might be 
awaiting a Mexican or Indian ruffian’s 
advent into her world—she knew not 
what! 

Raley could see her quite plainly now, 
with eves dilated, her hand on the pistol, 
which she had half-slipped from its hol- 
ster. She was not to be caught napping. 

Then as Curl Raley swung into view on 
his horse, the defiant fire burned out of 
her eyes, leaving only the soft glow of 
their warm, brown depths. Her voice 
was still trembling as she said choking- 
ly: “For a minute 1 didn’t know it was 
yuu, Mr. Raley. I am just going home.” 

He said not a word to her about the 
strange direction of her trail homeward, 
but fell in beside her, and after they had 
crossed a ravine or two, she was facing 
the scttlement again, and had not a sus- 
picion that her horse’s head had _ been 
turned short about. 

At last she said, giving a funny little 
squint at the sun as if she were already 
enough of a Westerner to tell the time 
b~ its elevation: 

“Do you know what time it is?” 

“Two o’clock !” 

“Two o'clock! Not really! No wonder 
I’m so hungry. I’ve got bacon, crackers, 
cheese and tea for lunch. Won’t you help 
me eat it?” Her invitation was cordial; it 
was really very nice to have the escort «f 
a resourceful man in this untried wilder- 
ness. 

Now, in a cattle country, a man seldom 
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or never takes a snack of lunch to eat at 
noon, not even on a rodeo, when he. may 
be out from sun-up to long past dark. To- 
day, Curl Raley had only been out for 
four hours, and had expected to have 
nothing to eat for many hours more, but 
suddenly he found himself seized with an 
unconscionable appetite. 

Before she expected his answer he was 
off his horse and had come to her side 
to lift her down. 

But she motioned him back with grave 
earnestness. “I want to learn to do it 
myself,” she said, very seriously, “be- 
cause most of the time I will be riding 
alone. and I want to learn how.” 

Raley privately doubted the truth of 
this statement, but she was so honest .in 
her thirst for knowledge that he answer..1 
her with all the seriousness he could com- 
mand, and a minute later she was on the 
ground without the help of a hand. 
~ “Qood!” he said spontaneously. 

She was so thoroughly pleased with 
herself that she smiled gaily up into his 
face as she thanked him, and on the in- 
stant, he threw off his mask of dignity, 
assumed in her presence, and laughed with 
her with all the pleasure of a boy again. 

He hurriedly gathered together bits of 
dried cactus and oak twigs for a tiny 
fire, while she arranged the tiny slices of 
bacon on the wee broiler she produced 
from the pocket of her saddle bag. The 
little tea-pot was filled from his canteen, 
and was soon singing a merry little tune 
of its own over the blaze, while the two, 
the girl and the man, made the discovery 
that they would both have to drink. their 
tea out of the only cuv in camp—Marian’s 
pretty silver folding one. 

“T never thought of having company,” 
Marian said ruetully, taking her sip, 
which was by common consent to be the 
first, with her pretty red lips daintiiy 
touching the cup’s rim. “I’ll have to send 
to Tucson for another one.” 

“Not much!” protested Curl with em- 
phasis. “I like this heaps better.” 

For an instant Marian made no answer. 
Her mind had been carefully trained to 
have a serious turn. She looked at him 
doubtfully; then, with a frank, open 
smile, she said: 

“Well, do you know, I believe I do, too.” 
At the half-serious simplicity of her 
words, Curl threw back his handsome 
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head and laughed with genuine relish. 
“I believe we’ll agree all right,” he said, 
still laughing. 

Never was there such bacon as these two 
broiled that day over that little fire. 
Marian was quite sure by the time the 
meal was readv that there was not an- 
other man who could coax a fire into such 
a steady, glowing blaze. And the crack- 
ers! Who had ever before tasted such de- 
licious crackers, flecked with tiny mites 
of strawberry jam from a wee pot that 
Marian fished out of her saddle bag. The 
tea, sipped sociably together out of the 
one cup, was nectar itself. 

And then, all too soon, the tiny fire 
died out, the crumbs lav scattered about 
their feet, and the tea-pot stood empty 
and cold. 

Long after this the two sat silent. At 
last, with a pang of surprise, Marian real- 
ized that the sun was going down. To- 
morrow there would be school again, and 
all of its manifold duties. To-day held 
vouth and life and laughter; to-morrow 
sober age and arduous tasks. In spite 
of herself a shaded sadness fell over her, 
veiling the beautiful deep softness of her 
brown eyes. 

Curl Raley, : ‘atching her from the shel- 
ter of his big hat, saw the weary lines 
begin to settle over her face, where lie 
saw with pity that they had. long before 
this traced a oath of patient protest 
against this life of unmated loneliness 
with all its pinching economy, which only 
a woman can know. Sitting there, ne 
no longer thought of lar ~hing at her com- 
ing into this unsettled part of the coun- 
try-—he understood. 

Hadn’i he himself known much of this 
same feeling that he saw she was now 
suffering, in those days when as a boy he 
lived in Chicago? When he was fourteen, 
not half her age, nerhaps, he had struck 
out into the world for himself. As he sat 
there his only wonder was that she had 
been so patient, that veargs ago she had 
not taken up the shears and snipped the 
lines holding her to the old prosaic life 
she instinctively loathed. He knew what 
she must have. endured—the lines of her 
face told that—stifling her natural long- 
ing for big things, for freedom. And 
he also saw that, having suffered so long, 
now that the fragrance of freedom was 
fairly in her nostrils, she still had mo- 
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ments when she doubted the truth, the 
beautiful truth of it all. 

As he lay there, relaxed full length on 
the sand, he saw a vision forming—a vis- 
ion of liberty for both. It was so near 
that he could almost touch it. He felt 
an unaccountable intuition that all the 
forlorn loneliness of his hard. life was 
nearing its end. It was for this that he 
had been laboring and hoarding for 
years. He saw now that never before had 
he been fully ready to appreciate life and 
the mystery of its wonders. He wished 
he might tell her, might lift the sad, pa- 
tient lines from her face; but not yet, not 
vet! That glorious moment in all its 
fullness would come. 

fe stirred restlessly, sat up, and then 
suddenly got on his feet. She started 


violently as if roused from absorbing 
thoughts. 

“Come,” he said, gently, reaching down 
a helving hand to her. It was a strong, 
well-formed hand, deeply tanned with 
wind and sun. 

Laying her slim hand confidinglv in his 
warm clasp, she allowed him to lift her 
to her feet where she stood silent, her 
eyes still abstracted, while he brought 
the korses. ‘There was no word of pro- 
test now when he lifted her to her saddle. 
She was learning a lesson of a different 
kind now—a lesson of widely different 
import. A gentle flushing of pink stoie 
up into her cheeks as her eyes fell on his 
face—the strong, noble face of the kind 
of men she had dreamed about and was 
now to know in her daily life. 


AUGUST 


BY 


CLYDE EDWIN TUCK 


That winds along the meadows brown and dry; 


pee dust-drooped bushes stand beside the road 


While in the brook’s bed where but lately flowed 
A wildly gushing stream, the buttertly, 


With gorgeous wings half-ope’d, rests there serene 
Upon the moist, dark ground in nooks of shade, 


Near where some sunbeam frescoes mosses green, 
And rainbows formed where once leaped the cascade. 


The weary hours plod by with leaden feet 
While nature slumbers neath a wizard’s spell; 

The golden panniered bees seek their retreat: 
The birds are mute, far in the stilly dell 

Where sylvan sounds and scents are strangely faint; 
The silk-soft hollyhocks, moon-tinted, bloom. 

And ’neath the trees where crows make their complaint, 
The asters stand with tender eyes of gloom. 


Yon field of golden tasseled corn, where strays 

No fresh’ning breeze among their withering blades, 
Stretch out beneath the sun’s fierce, torrid rays: 

Now comes a sweet, cool breath from out the glades 
Just when each gasping plant seems death to woo; 

A shadow spreads its wings and o’er the plain 
And hill all nature hastens to renew 

Her green robes in the life-restoring rain. 
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HE HISTORY of the 
American ‘bison or buf- 
falo has been written 
and re-written many 
times over by able writ- 
ers, until to-day the 
reading public is thor- 
oughly familiar with 
each and every trait and characteristic of 
that lordly animal. 

At the same time, the singularity of 
its habits, its massive frame and the pic- 
turesqueness of its physical appearance 
ever tend to increase our admiration and 
to arouse an eagerness within us to know 
more, still more, regarding the noblest 
beast that is indigenous to American soil. 

Had our fore-fathers taken some pre- 
cautions to protect the buffalo, instead of 
lending their aid to the ruthless slaugh- 





ter, even to the very verge of complete 
extermination, we would not of necessity 
to-day be compelled to provide recruiting 
stations in the way of parks and reserves 
to insure the preservation of at least a 
remnant. 

The accounts of the earlier explorers of 
North America, especially those of the 
Spaniards, tend to prove that the buffalo 
formerly ranged over the greater part of 
the country lying between the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Mississippi River. But 
civilization gradually pushed them west- 
ward, encroaching more and still more 
upon their domain, until at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century no buffalo were 
to be found east of the Mississippi. They 
then took to the great plains, ranging 
westward to the Rocky Mountains and 
from Texas northward into central Can- 
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A PORTION OF THE PARK HERD CALMLY 
BROWSING UPON SHORT SAGE-BRUSH 
AND THE SCANT GRASS UPON ONE OF 
THE BARREN HEIGHTS OVERLOOKING 
THE SILVERY YELLOWSTONE. 


ada. Over this vast pasture, as late as the 
seventies, they roamed in such numbers 
that the enumeration of them seems in- 
credible. 

The Indians, also, were crowded west- 
ward by their white enemies, and owing 
to their nomadic mode of living, they 
naturally followed the big game, realiz- 
ing that it afforded them the easier means 
of gaining a livelihood. But the Indian 
rarely, if ever, maliciously destroyed the 
game until he was taught by the white 
man. When he wanted meat, he killed 
a buffalo, his squaw dressed it and pre- 
pared the robe for future use. The red 
man in the early days never troubled him- 
self about where the winter’s provisions 
for his tribe were to be secured. Though 
it often hanvened that the lazy, ever-neg- 
ligent bucks would let the opportune time 
slip bv. when they would be compelled 
to make long journeys in severe wintry 
weather to procure a supply of food for 
their ‘half-famished people. The meat 


appeased their hunger, the great, shaggy 
robes shielded their persons from the most 
intense cold; therefore, the buffalo was 
doubly dear and valuable to them. In 
after vears, when the whites began to er- 








croach upon the Indian’s most precious 
hunting grounds and to wantonly destroy 
his most precious game, the latter looked 
upon it with awe and suspicion and anger 
was at once kindled in his heart. We must 
agree with the red man to-day when he 
says: “The white man has taken our 
hunting grounds and destroyed our 
game.” 

When we realize what enormous herds 
of buffalo roamed the plains even as late 
as 1875, it is a mystery to us to know how 
they could have been so completely ex- 
terminated in less than one short decade. 

In 1868 began the wholesale slaughter 
of this animal, and from the above date 
until 1881, or a period of thirteen years, 
a ceaseless war was waged against these 
helpless brutes. And to what purpose? 

When the Kansas Pacific Railroad had 
been extended far enough west to reach 
the buffalo country, the carbon works cf 
St. Louis and other places began paying 
$8 per ton for all the bones that might 
be shipped to them. The natural conse- 
quence was that the hide, horn and bone- 
seekers formed brigades in partnership 
against these vast herds. The hide and 
horn seekers were naturally very welcome 
fore-runners of the bone seekers. In sua 
numbers did they slaughter the buffalo 
that in particular localities, it is said, one 
might have walked all day upon the car- 
casses without stepping upon the ground. 

Kansas alone, in the thirteen years of 
extermination, received $2,500,000 for 
bones. It required eight carcasses to make 
a ton of bones, so it would have required 
32,000,000 buffalo skeletons to bring the 
above sum of money. 

Wm. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) was the 
expert buffalo hunter. But he never care- 
lessly massacred them, except in rare 
cases, and then to have a little fun only, 
or to show his skill as an expert. He was 
employed as hunter by the construction 
company of the Kansas Pacific in 1868, 
and in eighteen months’ time killed 5,000 
buffalo, which were consumed by the 
1,200 track layers. 

The great herds often delayed trains 
for several hours at a time. Colonel Henry 
Inman, author of “The Old Santa Fe 
Trail,” gives an account of the West- 
bound passenger on the Kansas Pacific 
being delayed from 9 a. m. till 5 o’clock in 
the evening by the passage of one continu- 
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ous herd. To the north, west and south, 
as far as the vision could scan, surged a 
solid black mass of affrighted buffalo in 
their irresistible course. 

A party of horsemen rode for three 
consecutive days through one continuous 
herd, which must have numbered millions. 

At first appearance, these vast herds 
grazing on the nlains seemed to be one 
intermingled mass, but on a closer in- 
spection the whole was found to be com- 
posed of hundreds of lesser herds. Each 
of these miniature groups were guarded 
bv sentinels, which were composed of the 
champion bulls, while the cows and calves 
grazed toward the center. The little 
yellow calves looked very awkward, yet 
they were agile as lambs and almost as 
plavful. Nothing was more dangerous 
than a buffalo cow with a young calf. She 
would fight with the energy of despair 
when her young were endangered. 

These immense herds were often the 
best objects of sport for the tourists, who 
were out most generallv for the mere nov- 
elty of the trip. In many places on either 
side of the railway track, the ground was 
lined with the carcasses of buffalo which 
had served as mere targets for the folly 
of the pleasure seekers. 

The buffalo were animals of migratorv 
habits. Very seldom were they to be 
found on the barren plains in winter, 
yet in some favored places in the moun- 
tain meadows, where food and shelter 
could be had, small herds were often 
found in the winter season. But the 
regular winter rendezvous of this animal 
was far to the south, on the sunny pas- 
tures of Texas and Indian Territory. 

On the annearance of the first verdure 
of spring thev would begin their annual 
journey northward, where, on the wide- 
extended plains, they would spend the 
long, bright summer days in perfect peace 
and contentment until the cold blasts 
from the north drove them south again. 

Some Indians believed that all the 
buffalo that went north each summer per- 
ished there, and that just as many more 
came from the south the next year. Sa- 
tanta, chief of the Comanches, claimed 
that all of the buffalo came out of a big 
cave in Texas, and that none of the vast 
multitudes which went north in _ the 
spring returned in the fall, but all per- 
ished that year, and that year after yeur 
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the magic cave would hatch out just as 
many more to meet the same fate as they 
journeyed northward. 

But just how the old chief accounted 
for the scarcity of the buffalo in after 
years we are not.prepared to say. But he 
must have surmised that the ever-increas- 
ing whites had molested his never-failing 
incubator in the south-land. 

Stampeded buffalo were very danger- 
ous. They ran with a mad fury that wis 
simply irresistible. If hunting parties 
or emigrants were caught within the 
course of one of these wild onsets on the 
open prairie it meant certain death to 
them, except that something could be done 
immediately to divert the terrible mo- 
mentum of the affrighted mass. When no 
other means of escape were possible, hunt- 
ers would seek the weakest point in the 
front rank and shoot down the oncoming 
buffalo, which were quickly used as the 
only means of protection. Often-times 
these great stampedes lasted two or three 
days, and many thousands of buffalo 
were killed in the awful jams in their 
panic careering over the broken country. 

When the Kansas Pacific was completed 
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WAS TAKEN BY CREEPING UP TO THE 
HIGH FENCE WHILE THE BIG BULL WAS 
BUSILY ENGAGED. 
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it cut the buffalo country in twain and 
divided the many millions into two enor- 
mous herds—the northern and the south- 
ern. The southern herd shrunk the 
faster under the blood-thirsty array of 
pelt, horn and hone seekers, hecause of 
the more openness of the country over 
which it ranged, and by the close of the 
vear 1878 scarcely a land-mark remained 
to show that its countless numbers ever 
existed. Yet the northern herd survived 
the southern but five years, being com- 
pletely destroyed in 1883. An occasional 
small band was encountered some yexrs 
after this in the wild, broken country, 
whither they had taken refuge, of neces- 
sity adapting themselves to the habits of 
their more wary cousins. But before the 
close of the eighties, some of these were 
slaughtered and the remainder taken into 
custody. 

But, alas, the buffalo are gone from 
the great plains of the West. No more 
will their huge frames dot the unbroken 
horizon. No more will they beat the 
deep-trodden paths to a welcome nu- 
cleus, the clear running mountain strea-u. 

Could the old trappers and hunters 
again wander over the once rich lands of 
the buffalo as they traversed them thirty 
years ago, they would sigh to find that 
welcome beast of the plains no more. Their 
hearts would ache when they realized the 
desolation that has been: brought about 
in that short period of time. 

No more could they defy the wintry 
blasts with the great, shaggv robes as of 
old. No more would their tents be stocked 
with jerked buffalo to feed them and their 
companions until the  long-looked-for 
spring appeared. 

And again, let us glance briefly at the 
red man’s position to-day. He stands 
alone. Though he has donned to some 
extent the garb of the white man, yet he 
is, properly speaking, the same savage 
to-day as when our ancestors first kn:w 


him. He has been driven from place io 
place, or wherever the white man has 
seen fit to send him. He is to-day 


scourged to a narrow strip of country and 
compelled to live there by a power which 
he knows he dares not resist. Within his 
own limited borders the game of every 
description has become almost extinct. 
By necessity he is compelled to make leng 
journeys in pursuit of provisions. He 
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remembers, too, the many pints of whis- 
key obtained with buffalo robes in days 
gone by. Beautiful robes! dressed and 
nicely ornamented, which had cost the 
squaws many hours of labor, were bar- 
tered for one pint of whisky each, four- 
fifths of which was water, but no matter, 
just so it had the taste of “‘fire-water.” 
Whisky being such a powerful incentive, 
each robe the Indian possessed generally 
received the very significant name of “a 
pint of whisky.” 

There are at the present time about 
1,800 buffalo in the United States. ‘They 
of course, are to be found only in re- 
serves, parks and private herds. The 
largest of these, perhaps, is the Pablo- 
Allard herd on the Flathead Reservation 
in Northwestern Montana. It numbers 
over 400 head and they are as nearly in 
their native state as any in our country 
to-day. In 1892 this herd numbered only 
75. They would perhaps exceed a thou- 
sand at this time had not several been 
sold from time to time. Four years ago 
some fifteen or twenty head were sold +o 
the “Wild West Show,” and two vears ago 
fifty were shipped to the “101” Ran:h 
in Indian Territory. This herd ranges in 
the foothills within the reservation. The 
owners value them at thousands of dol- 
lars. They are closely guarded to pre- 
vent their straying too far away. It is 
a pretty sight in summer to watch them 
from a distance, calmly grazing upon the 
verdant slopes. Yet one does not da'e 
venture close to them, except he be well 
protected, for they will make an attack 
without giving him warning. A number 
of them were exhibited at the Missoula 
Courty fair five years ago, but they were 
very hard to manage. One of the big 
bulls broke through every enclosure an] 
ran back to the reservation, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, against all resistance 
or obstacles. 

There are also between ‘thirty and forty 
head of “cataloes” or half-breed buffalo 
in the herd. ‘The cross is between the 
native bull and the buffalo cow. “Buffalo” 
Jones (Col. C. J. Jones), recommends 
this hybrid form, claiming that the 
“catalo” is harder, more able to stand the 
blizzards, and digs and roots in the deep 
snows for sustenance where ordinary cat- 
tle would perish. Besides, its robe rep- 
resents more value than a common steer, 
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being far superior in quality even to the 
genuine buffalo robe. The hair is not 
so long, much finer, and the hide not so 
thick and stiff. They are large in frame 
if well bred, the horns being perceptibly 
longer, but of about the same curvature 
and color—jet black—very sharp at the 
point, and thick at the base. 

The herd in the Yellowstone National 
Park numbered 107 old ones and five 
calves last summer. They graze over a 
five thousand acre pasture which is en- 
closed by an eight-foot fence of extra- 
heavy wire netting. This pasture is in 
the northwest portion of the park, near 
Mammoth Hot Springs. A new pasture 
is being constructed near Soda Buttes, 
some miles east of the present one, and 
the herd will be divided. The land with- 
in these pastures is broken and barren, 
and therefore does not produce much 
grass. “Buffalo” Jones is the tender of 
the Park herd, it being his duty to feed 
them when necessary, and it is necessary 
even in summer, for the pasture becomes 
very dry and destitute of feed at times. 
Another duty which devolves upon him 
is to protect the young buffalo from the 
gray wolves and mountain lions, which 
have become quite numerous, owing to the 
protection of game in general around the 
Park. 

The United States Government has 
heretofore offered to buy all the buffalo 
extant, but -without success. 

For the sake of preserving at least a 
remnant of: the once familiar object of 


the plains, and for the object lesson it 
would teach posterity, we believe that 
our Government should own and protect 
all the buffalo now living. 

Those now owned by private individuals 
—which -onstitute possibly five-sixths of 
all in exi-tence, are most likely, in years 
to come, te fali into the possession of care- 
less hands, “hose who would let the last 
vestige of them be annihilated. 

Our public domain is extensive enough 
and will be for years to come for the 
buffalo to run at large without molesta- 
tion. The grazing lands of our Western 
States, which our stock-raising public 
have so completely appropriated to them- 
selves, might, in part at least, be used by 
the Government, and protected by each 
and all of us, as a place of both refuge 
and recruit for the noblest animal that 
is native to our country. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than 
to have the numerous herds once again 
grace the verdant slopes of our lofty 
mountain ranges in spring time. To pro- 
tect the buffalo against all encroachments 
is a duty that should pervade the mind of 
every American citizen. They could 
never be so numerous as they once were, 
yet the increase in one short decade would 
be almost incredible, if properly fos- 
tered. 


“Preserve inviolate the scenes of days 
agone, our nation prays; 

Yet nothing is sadder than past joys re- 
membered in unhappy days.” 
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Ese HIS HERE thing of 

iN bein’ a twin ain’t all 
Bi —sit’s cracked up to be, 
specul if each durned 
twin is as like t’other 
as a lookin’ glass re- 
flectun of himself. 
My brother Jim’s as 
like me as I’m like myself, freckles, green 
eyes an’ ali, an’ his head ain’t none lighter 
an’.none darker. They is no other twins 
in Dos Palos scept me an’ Jim. When 
we was kids, my mother used to say to 
the one what was handiest, “If you’re 
Jim, tell Bill I want him, but if you’re 
Bill, come here—I want you.” Sure pop, 
it was alwus me she wanted, cause Jim 
sorter petted himself round the ole lady. 
Well, anyway, atween us the ole lady 
didn’t have no tapioca, for when we savied 
why we was alwus the other feller. 

If you never yet met Jim you'll know 
him soon as you meet him; that’s pro- 
vidin’ you don’t give him the glad uand 
thinkin’ he’s me. The only thing what’s 
diffrunt about us is our ways an’ habits, 
an’ so forth. Jim’s as quick to spend 
money as I’m willin’ to save it, an’ Jim’s 
as full of raisin’ the devil as I’m fond of 
peace an’ the mountains, an’ Jim’s as fond 
of borrowin’ as he is of spendin’, an’ him 
havin’ a lot of family pride an’ affecshun, 
why, it’s just natural like as he’d come 
furst to me for a loan. “Just a tenner; 
if you can’t spare it, a five spot ’ll do,” he 
begins easy like, an’ then winds up willin’ 
to take any ole durned thing I kin give 
him, even if it ain’t no better ’n fifty 
cents or a quarter. 

Once down to Firebaugh he got playin’ 
sorter heavy at faro bank, an’ bein’ short 
of funds an’ me far away, he borrers of 





a man down there by the name of Peters, 
an’ then tells Peters, durn his soul, to 
ride out to the Double X ranch and get it 
back. Jim goes range ridin’ the day that 
there Peters was to visit, an’ me, innu- 
cunt as a yearlin’, meets this here Peters 
kinder welcum like at the gate, never a- 
seen him afore, an’ says, “Howdy do, 
stranger, what kin I do for you?” 

“Stranger!” he growls, sorter down in 
his throttle an’ squintin’ up his eyes like 
he didn’t like my looks. “Stranger, hey? 
It wasn’t stranger down to Firebaugh 
when you borrered that ten spot of me, 
was it, you freckled-faced, green-eyed, red- 
headed lobster?” He keeps his big mouth 
open like he’s goin’ to say a heap more, 
but just friendly like I puts my hand 
back where I alwus finds my six-shooter, 
an’ strange-like, he shuts his big mouth 
an’ starts for the road, hasty like, an’ 
keeps a-goin’ that way. 

Jim comes in that night lookin’ some 
timid like, an’ ’quires *bout my health an’ 
so forth, an’ then he says, off-hand like, 
“All “lone to-day?” 

“Ain’t I alwus alone, when you ain’t 
here?” I says back, innucent. 

“Sorter thought you might a had com- 
puny,” gurgles Jim, lookin’ round the 
camp some interested. 

“Maybe I did,” says I, “and maybe you 
"ll help to bury him this evenin’. Some 
plaguey fool comes ridin’ round here mis- 
takin’ me for some durned fool what looks 
like me, an x 

Poor Jim was that scared that [I 
plugged Peters for sure that he begs me 
to hide him ’cause the boys what seen the 
deal’l! think he done the shootin’ ’stead 
of me. I let the truth out easy like after 
he got good and scared, an’ then he makes | 
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me a solum promus never to borrer from 
anybody ’ceptin’ me—a promus none to 
my likin’, yon bet. 

You see what’s libul to come to a man 
what’s got a twin what looks more like 
himself than he does himself; but if 1 
begins to tell you all what come to me 
through Jim, why I keep a talkin’ till the 
end of the week, an’ wouldn’t be none 
through then. 

The worst ever was the time Jim got 
stuck on a littl’ half-breed Mexicun-Por- 
tugee gal what he meets at a dance down 
to Los Banos. This littl’ gal was a sky 
farmer’s gal. Guess you know what’s a 
sky farmer. No? Well, a sky farmer’s a 
feller, usual like he’s a Portugee, or a 
Dago or a Mex, or all three mixed inter 
one, what hag a ranch “long the San 
Joaquin River where it’s good for farmin’ 
about six months a year. He watches the 
sky a plenty, an’ when things don’t look 
his way, he ups and takes his furnootur 
an’ his horse, durned old plugs, you bet, 
an’ his pig, ain’t never got more’n one, an’ 


é\ 
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his cows an’ with his famulle follerin’ 
ahind, he moves, leavin’ the old shacks 
there. Sure pop, when it’s rained all over 
the place, an’ the Joaquin’s flowed ove: 
his land some, back he comes an’ plants 
hay, an’ off he goes agin, an’ then time for 
hay cuttin’ an’ balin’ back he comes agin. 
The sky farmer reasons like it’s time fo: 
nothin’ to lay down an’ bake awaitin’ fi 
the rain, so he’s makin’ money in other 
parts. But you bet when it’s rainin’ lots 
an’ his land’s lot rich for hay, he’s alwus 
back on time. 

No sky farmin’ in mine. I don’t han- 
ker, somehow, to kill six months with this 
here neck of mine twisted up like lookin’ 
at a sky what don’t alwus look to suit. 

This littl’ gal what Jim gets stuck on 
was a sky farmer’s gal, an’ ’cordin’ to 
Jim, was purty as a colt’s what curried. 
I’m no judge, so I says nothin’ *bout her 
looks an’ so forth, but when Jim took to 
ridin’ down to the valley to see her every 
day or so, [I gets some anxus an’ sorter 
hint around makin’ ’quires. I didn’t han- 
ker to help feed a gal as well as Jim— 
that’s what it means for me if Jim takes 
to double harness, cause Jim can’t feed 
himself, let alone a gal, even if she ain’t 
no more’n a sky farmer’s gal an’ used to 
nothin’. 

“Jim,” says I one day, “what’s that 
gal’s name an’ where’s her ole man’s 
shack ?” 

Jim’s freckles turns sorter red, an’ he 
gets inturested in his boots, lookin’ at ’em 
like he’s never seen them afore. “Who?” 
he savs, some foolish. 

I tells him what I thinks of him then, 
an’ him bein’ some rattled, he tells all 
about her, what her name was, an’ where 
she lived, an’ how they loved each other. 

“Rot!” says [, but sorter to myself, not 
so’s to hurt Jim’s feelin’s, ’cause Jim’s 
sensitive like, an’ can’t stand much hard 
talk, specul *bout his love affairs. Jim 
had a lot of them afore this sky farmer’s 
gal come along, but none never took :0 
bad what he couldn’t eat his three square 
meals a day. 

“Bill,” he says after a while, an’ sorter 
snuifles, “could you let me wear your bes? 
close to-morrer, an’ might you put 4 
twenty in the pockut? I’m broke, honust, 
I am, an’ kin 1 take your horse an’ saddle 
an’ bridle? There’s a friend I know 
what’s hankeriv’ for a ride on a good cay- 
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use for a speli back, an’ this here friend 
won’t harm nothin’ ’cause this here friend 
rides like a full-fledged bronco buster 
what served time at the busnus.” 

Jim kept a-goin’ right on but I couldn’t 
stand for any more just then, an’ says 
“ves” to everything. I never could go 
them snuffles o’ Jim’s. 

“What time’ll you be wantin’ them?” 
[ asks, after sayin’ “yep.” 

“Bout two, an’ if : 
agin. 

I stampeded, an’ didn’t hear, not to 


He snutfiles 





-this day, what else he was thinkin’ i 


wouldn’t be needin’ an’ he would be want- 
ing pretty bad. 

Sun up the next day, Jim gives me a 
hand breakin’, a two-year-old what I 
means to keep handy while Jim was a 
borrerin’ of my best outfit. About one 
erclock Jim, bein’ down by the crick tak- 
in’ a wash up, I jogs off down the road 
sorter intendin’ givin’ the colt some ex- 
ercise like, an’ off-hand to visut the sky- 
farmer’s gal an’ tell her how Jim stood 
’eordin’ to finances. I alwus hates to 
see people cheated, cards or matreemony 
specul like. 

If Jim had a tole me how that there 
gal of his couldn’t talk no lingo but Por- 
tugee-Mex, atween ug we’d a saved a pile 
of trouble, but Jim didn’t, an’ me never 
mixin’ much with forreners, can’t talk 
nothin’ but good Unitud States. 

I lopes up to the shack pretty fine, an’ 
out she comes, jabberin’ away an’ smilin’ 
an’ blowin’ me kisses, like I could savey. 
She was tickled to death to see me, bu‘ 
didn’t listun to nothin’ I was tellin’ her 
‘pout Jim—just kept a talkin’ an’ smilin’ 
an’ blowin’ kisses. By-un-bye she runs 
in, an’ then backs out agin with a big 
bundle under her arm what she takes sud- 
like an’ throws at me, an’ me like a ninny, 
thinkin’ it was for Jim, ties it on front 
my saddle, mighty secure. 

I tells her a lot more *bout Jim, just 
to sorter relieve my mind, but she don’t 
lisun to nothin’, but climbs right up aback 
on me on that colt an’ there she sits grip- 
pin’ me by the ribs with her hooks an’ 
grippin’ the colt by the ribs with her 
hoofs, never asayin’ a word agin that colt 
what’s buckin’ like blazes an’ tearin’ 
round that yard like a bee stung him. 

“Slide!” 1 yells, me only ridin’ with a 
hackamore an’ her there ahind me hoo- 


dooin’ things an’ givin’ that colt, what 
thinks a lot of himself, a mighty big 
chance to think a lot more. Well, that 
gal stuck to me like a fly sticks to fly 
paper, an’ [ just natshul like stuck to 
that fool colt, what gets so durned stuck- 
up that he quit the yard. He took us 
down the road for home, goin’ like he 
owed somebody money back there at the 
shack. We dusted moren’t a mile of that 
road, when I sees comin’ along at a nice 
friendly trot, leadin’ my horse an’ best 
saddle an’ bridle ahind him, my brother 
Jim, all slick an’ shiny in my new close. 
The gal, bein’ pretty snug aback of me, 
sees nothin’. 

Mv intentuns bein’ good to middlin’, [ 
means to say “Hullo!” when we gets 
close to Jim, but that durned colt, takin’ 
one sad, disgusted look at Jim in my 
close, turns offer the road an’ after jump- 
in’ mighty high over a crick an’ a barbed 
wire fence, takes a short cut for home, 
leavin’ the val in the crick an’ me atop of 
the barbed wire fence. 
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“You grass-eyed, lobster-jawed, turkey- 
egg-faced, green-eyed jealus thief,” yells 
Jim, comin’ close as he couid, furst look- 
in’ at me an’ then at the gal, what was in 
the crick up-side down. “You stole my 
gal, you did! You forced me to take your 
close an’ your other things to throw me 
off the track, you did. You wanted to 
alope, you did—just to cheat me out of 
matreemony to-day.” Jim snuffles when 
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he thinks of what I done, an’ snuffles agin 
when he looks at his gal in the crick. 
“You be a nice brother, cheatin’ my gal. 
You told her you was a millunare, you 
did.” Jim stops for want of wind, an’ 
me still bein’ a-straddle that barbed wire 
fence what ain’t none too pleasunt, I says 
nothin’, but keeps right on undoin’ my- 





self from that there fence. The gal by 
this time gets right side up, but can’t see 
nothin’ cause her eyes is full of mud, just 
chuck full, an’ she can’t say nothin’ ’cause 
her mouth is chuck full of mud, too. 
By-an’-bye, Jim gets wind agin an’ be- 
gins to say some more ’bout my looks an’ 
ways, an’ so forth, an’ by then that gal 
has her eyes some clear of mud, an’ looks 
at Jim sittin’ there all slick an’ shiny on 


JEALUS THIEF,” YELLS JIM. 


hig horse. “Jeem,” she says, in a voice 
sad like an’ some muddy, an’ then round 
she turns an’ spots me, who don’t look 
none slick or shiny, my hat bein’ some 
half mile back an’ my “chaps” bein’ some 
friendly with that barbed wire fence 
“Jeem,” she yells, spittin’ out more mud. 
“Jeem, Jeem, J-e-e-m!” An’ then she 
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gits outer that crick°an’ takin’ one good- 
day peep at Jim an’ anuther at me, she 
starts down that there road, runnin’ like 
she seen spooks an’ yellin’ like the spooks 
was after her. 

Jim was some surprised when he sees 
her runnin’ off like that, but me atop of 
that fence was none inturested. 

“Now Marietta’s mad,” snuffles Jim, 
lookin’ at me like I done him dirt-on pur- 
pus. ;, 
“Mad, is she?” I says, some angry. 
“She ain’t got no reesun for to be mad. 
If there’s anybudy round here what’s got 
a right to be that, why, that persun’s me. 
Ain’t it bad enuff to be taken for a fool 
like you without bein’ left a straddle of 
this here fence, tied up wit hit like a 
yearlin’ what never seen it afore? You 
shut your mouth till I’m off this here 
fence, ’cause if you don’t I’ll shut it for 
you when I get off.” 

That there speel shuts Jim’s mouth 
pretty quick, an’ then leavin’ my horse 
there in the road for me, he rides off home 
snufflin’ like he was sorry he lost that 
little gal. 

It took more’n two days to catch that 
colt, what was runnin’ round pretty fresh, 





a-carryin’ that bundle with him, what be- 
longs to the sky farmer’s gal, not countin’ 
my saddle an’ hackamore. 

Jim an’ me decided we hankered none 
to give that gal her bundle, seein’ as that 
fool gal thinks Jim a double spook, so 
Jim an’ me not able none to use what’s 
in that there bundle, makes a furst-rate 
scarecrow outer it. We ain’t seen a crow 
round the place sence; asides it scared a 
coyote most to death one night. Mr. Coy- 
ote comes round soft-like in the moon- 
light an’ sees that there scarecrow blowin’ 
in the breeze. That Mr. Coyote’s seen 
scare-crows a-plenty afore, but not with 
women’s frilly trappin’s a-wavin’ in the 
breeze. The old feller gives one mighty 
scared yell, an’ runs home an’ we ain’t 
seen much of him sence, you pet. 

Jim snuffles some for a week, but cheers 
up sudden-like when I ‘sends him for a 
time to Firebaugh, lettin’ him wear my 
new close an’ doublin’ that twenty in the 
pockut. It alwus costs money to make 
Jim quit that there snufflin’, but it’s lots 
worth it to me, what hates snufflin’ worse 
’n rattlers, an’ ’sides that, Jim forgets 
*bout matreemony for a spell, an’ that’s 
worth a heap to me, too. 
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Yet what care we for the depth below, 
And the turmoil of the sea. 
Men’s lives on land grow double, 
Replete with care and trouble, 
Ho, then, for the swing of the sea. 


We scorn the shore and the breakers’ roar, 
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In the teeth of the gale, we laugh at the hail, 
And the whitecaps seething under ; 
When the lashing swells beat o’er the rail, 
And the smoking seas asunder. 
With dipping prow we labor, 
We beat round cape and harbor, 
We’re the children of the storm. 


We hear the bells o’er the rising swells, 
And we see the lighthouse gleam ; 
We skirt the caves where the foam maids dwell, 
And the idle mermen dream. 
For wealth and names we care not, 
A monarch’s crown we’d wear not, 


We count ourselves as free. 


O’er reef and woe, with never a blow, 
In howling wind and weather, 
’Neath tropic vine, through frigid snow, 
Our hearts beat one together. 
On land they count to-morrow, 
Its pleasure and its sorrow, 
We count and live to-day. 









Seq] WAS a narrow, ir- 
/ regular, cobble-paved 
street. No, it did not 
attain the dignity of a 
street, for “no thor- 
onghfare” was pro- 
claimed by a squalid 
rookery set squarely 
It was steep with the 





across its width. 
grass-grown steepness of some San Fran- 
cisco streets, and obscure in that it was 
not exactly down town, and still not out 


of its reaching clutches. Jutting flags 
and treacherous cobbles marked its for- 
bidding way; a shrinking, tortuous way, 
that yet had no shame in the flaunting 
dinginess and squalor of its unpainted, 
weather-beaten houses; climbing, scram- 
bling one above another rudely shoving 
those below, leaning upon those above. 
Del Gaddo Place is a habitat of Italians, 
not of the very poorest variety. These 
dwellers rather scorn the common day- 
laborer. They are artisans of various 
sorts, skilled workers or helpers; makers 
of images, proprietors of small shops; 
flower-vendors, and all are musicians hy 
right of birth. For more than a few it is 
a ‘proféssion, and among these was Carlo. 
Carlo was a boy of sixteen, sullen and 
stooped with weary years of enforced prac- 
tice. ‘The hours upon hours he had stood, 
dully, endlessly reiterating difficult pas- 
sages, while without his comrades shouted 
and played, these were things he remem- 
bered, and would not think of. For his 
father was a musician, a composer, and it 
was his vow his son should be a great 
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man-——a maestro of the violin. There 
were rankling memories of a former time 
in another land that bit into his present 
poverty as a corroding acid. His son was 
to be his salvation, the magic hand which 
was to make bright a distant, long-intend- 
ed future. This little unctuous oily man 
eared nothing for his daughters. “Let 
them go,” he said. And they were go- 
ing. 

Lotta, handsome and twenty, was mak- 
ing the parental roof one of her transient 
visits. She and Carlo were alone in the 
room. The old man had gone out on her 
entrance. He was always uncomfortable 
_ with her, and she frankly loathed 

im 

“Carlo, why don’t you cut the whole 
thing and get out?” She was American- 
born, and her accent was scarcely notice- 
able. The morning was warm and bright, 
with the hazy, heavy brightness of a San 
Francisco clear day. She sat by the open 
window, and leaned her chin moodily upon 
her upturned palm. Her clear olive face 
was hard, the eyes veiled in a smoldering 
resentment. Lines were already about 
them, and unnecessary traces of paint 
showed garishly in the morning light. ‘The 
two were very plainly brother and sisier, 
but in the boy’s big black eves were added 
an acute sensitiveness that had utterly 
disappeared from his sister’s. 

“If I left him, I’d smash the violin into 
a thousand pieces. It’s fierce—it’s a night- 
mare. You do not know.” 

She laughed derisively. 

“Yon’t know! Stash it; smash it over 
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his head. 
good friends. 
to do, for me.” 

“Flow do you like the place where you 
are working now?” He’ looked up with 
a fond affection. 

“On, all right,” she answered hastily. 

“And, Pippa, could you take her till I 
got started? 1 can’t leave her here. She 
is the plague of the block now when I am 
practicing.” A worried frown gathered 
over his eyes. 

“Qh, no!” she ejaculated hurriedly. 
“Pippa’d have to stay here. There— 
wouldn’t be any place for her.” 

He sighed. 

“Well, I can’t go yet, then. Besides, 
this is the only thing I can earn money 
with now, and he gets all he can squeeze 
out of me. Beppo don’t tell him all he 
gives me. If he should——” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“You’re a big boy now. You can take 
care of yourself.” 

“Yes.” He glanced over his shoulder. 
“But Pippa——” 

“Does he do that, then?” She scowled, 
and an ugly temper showed in her eyes. 
“Well, if he does again, you let me know. 
Pil Poor Pippa!” Her wrath went 


Come to me. I’ve got some 
They'll get you something 


out in a sudden dejection. She shook her - 


shoulders as if to shake off all unpleasant- 
ness. “Well, you’ll come to it. I'll see 
what I can do.” She rose and bent over 
him, kissing his forehead. The eyes of 
both were wet. She readjusted the fur 
about her neck, straightened her white 
chiffon hat, and crossed the room with a 
rustle of silken skirts whose frayed edges 
were soiled with much contact with the 
strect. 

On her way out she passed Pippa swing- 
ing on the sagging gate. The slender, elf- 
like child looked up with awe and stretched 
one thin hand timidly toward the rustling 
finery. The older girl stopped. 

“Want to smooth the kitty, honey? See 
the pretty, long fur.” The little hand 
buried itself in the soft mass. 

“It's nice,” she ventured, gravely. Lotta 
laid a hand caressingly on either cheek, 
and turned the little face up to hers. She 
said earnestly : 

“You must be good, very good, Pippa, 
and do exaetly as Carlo tells you, always; 
and some day J’ll bring you a kitty like 
this. all for your own.” 
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“Yes, 1 will,” she answered solemnly. 
“T won’t tear Carlo’s music, or scare old 
Rossi’s monkey, or make his parrot squawk 
or push little Pietro into the gutter when 
it rains, ’cause he’s a cry-baby or anything 
again—ever !” 

Lotta laughed and sighed again, pick- 
ing her way down the precipitous street, 
and the child’s eyes followed her with a 
look of holy ecstasy. A vision, a dream 
ne the possible, had stooped to 

er. 

That same afternoon, old Garcia entered 
the room where his son was practicing. 


-There was a peculiar narrowed look about 


his eyes, and he smiled softly as he rubbed 
his hands tentatively together. He was 
quite a little man, and he moved noiseless- 
ly, his heavy fat chin thrust rather up- 
ward, his gray brows always slightly lifted 
as though to clear his eyesight. An un- 
pleasant person at best, this afternoon 
even accustomed Carlo shrank inwardly 
at the almost caressing tone of his smooth, 
purring Italian. He sat down quite close 
to the rickety music stand before which 
Carlo stood, and for a moment drew 
thoughtful marks in the dust of the win- 
dow sill with his finger. Suddenly he 
looked up. 

“Your sister, the little Pippa—where is 
she ?” 

This, although both could hear her 
crooning over house-wifely mud pies in 
the little yard outside. Carlo shrugged 
his shoulders and said nothing. The voice 
flowed on, smooth, hideously pleasant. 

“She is becoming a torment to all Del 
Gaddo Place, is it’ not so? Certain com- 
plaints from Signora Mata have grieved 
me.” 

A picture of fat, dull Signora Mata 
came before Carlo. She was a great friend 
of his father’s, and none of his. He grew 
perplexed and apprehensive. 

“Ah, yes, my Carlo, another little 
thing. [ had almost forgotten. The 
wages the good Beppo gives you, far be- 
yond your deserts, but a help to our pres- 
ent needs. So you bring them all home 
always—my Carlo?” 

Now Carlo knew. His face grew sul- 
len and stolid. Hig quick fingers ran in- 
terminably up and down liquidly flowing 
scales. His shoulder was toward his 
father. 

“Silent one,” the voice grew plaintive, 
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“is it not unjust to me who loves you, to 
deceive so one who is to make you great— 
and happy, as I shall.” He paused and 
smiled softly again. “Carlo, Beppo is a 
good friend, but over the red wine many 
things come forth. It is many dollars, 
you foolish and spendthrift boy, you have 
with-held, And Pippa eats so much— 
Pippa who is also so ungrateful; and 
whom it grieves me so to punish.” 

Monotonous arpeggios accompanied this 
monologue, nor ceased at its ending. ‘The 
nervous fingers flew, for it was this oc- 
cupation kept them from things more to 
be regretted. 

“It was much money for so young a 
boy, my son. Some is perhaps spent. 
If but twenty-five dollars remain, we will 
forgei the mistake. It was wrong to me, 
but I am a good father, not brutal as some 
are, and | will forgive. Also, I will col- 
lect the wage from Beppo now.” 

Carlo half turned. 

“Beppo lied. I have no money.” 

“Yes? Ah, Carlo, believe me, it is wise 
to have the money. Pippa is such a bad 
child! I cannot have so much trouble.” 
He had risen, and laid one hand on Carlo’s 
arm. 

“Tt was a lie. Of course you don’t be- 
lieve. I cannot help it.” The boy 
shrugged his shoulders again, turning 
away and bending his drooping head over 
the notes, that his father might not see 
his eyes. 

“Tt is a pity not to remember you have 
the money. And Pippa also such a bad 
child, who grieves me so that I must pun- 
ish her.” 

He crossed the room with a shuffling 
tread, pausing at the door. 

“You perhaps may remember—now ?” 
A stubbern silence filled the room. He 
sighed as he turned away. “And Pippa 
such a bad child, too!” 

Carlo heard, with set teeth, the slam of 
the outside door, the sudden ceasing of 
Pivva’s crooning song, the bewildered pro- 
test, the angry, frightened cries as the 
two came down the empty ringing hall, 
a steady shuffling tread, and scrambling, 
dragging footfalls. 

He ground his teeth, and played high, 
fierce airs to drown the dismal wails. Ar:1 
long after these had sobbed themselves to 
a final silence, he played, white faced and 
tense, for he knew his father, and he was 
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facing a new future. He did not hear the 
sounds he brought forth. It was a me- 
chanical performance, the visible sign ‘o 
his father that he did not care: An iota 
of relenting, one quailing move, would re- 
double his malignance, and put both him- 
self and Pippa in much worse case. For 
both of them it was to be gone through 
with, and he emerged, old, bitter, pur- 
poseful. Something had been killed in 
him, and something born. The last of the 
boy had gone; the boy with a sense of 
duty, with a latent desire for affection. 
The germ of the man who hunts and ‘s 
hunted, the man in the thick of the struz- 
gle for existence, had been implanted. His 
father was no longer a father, one of 
the family clan; he was one of the enemy; 
one of the hounding, harassing, threaten- 
ing powers, to be thwarted, circumvented, 
taken by the throat. 


Pippa was very happy. With the buoy- 
anev of childhood, she was living in the 
jov of the present moment. The prospect 
of a rare treat was before her. She was 
going down town with Carlo. 

She skipped by his side down the steep 
streets, her long black eyes dancing, her 
two little braids bobbing up and down 
with her ecstasy. It was difficult for her 
to keep with Carlo’s sober trudge, and her 
continuous conversation bristled with ex- 
clamation points. 

The slow grey twilight was fading into 
the many-lighted dark. Electric signs, 
red, yellow and white, flared across the 
sidewalk below them; scattering windows 
hung brilliant squares in the dimness 
above. Dark figures hurried or slouclied 
in and out, back and forth through the 
halos of shop windows. Pippa clutched 
her brother’s hand eestatically, as they 
passed open shops, from which issued the , 
much-tried voice of a phonograph min- 
gling with the stentorian tones of an at- | 
tendant hawker. Her eyes opened wide 
at the fragrant florists’ windows, and grew 
round as they passed gorgeous bare-headed 
Chinawomen. 

They turned down many streets, they 
skirted Chinatown; ‘in a district where 
the men were mostly dark and foreign- 
looking, they paused. In this quarter the 
streets were illy-lit and furtive, and their 
dinginess is hidden by obscuring shadows. 
Their population was scattering, “and 




















“THE MAN FELL WITHOUT A GROAN.” 
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empty vistas yawned between blank frown- 
ing walls, whose dull spaces were lit by 
occasional gleaming slits, which only ac- 
centuate the forbidding aspect. It was all 
in striking contrast to the busy thorough- 
fares and teeming Chinese quarter from 
which they had just emerged, and Pippa 
was glad when they ~aused before the 
streaming lights of the low, red-curtained 
windows, and descended the shallow flight 
of stone steps that marked the entrance. 

Here was life in plenty; a garrulous 
cigarette smoking, gesticulating life. The 
upper air under the low brown rafters was 
hazy with floating blue vapor, the saw- 
dust sprinkled floor bore imprint of many 
passing feet. About the oil-cloth covered 
tables it was trampled and shoved into 
billowy heaps, and stained with the lees 
of wine. Deft, white-aproned waiters 
passed about, and from group to group 
sauntered a taciturn man, slender in build, 
and rather taller than his fellows. On 
occasions, as he paused, a slow smile 
would lift his pointed mustaches. As he 
caught sight of Carlo making his way 
across the room this smile faded, and a 
conscious, almost shame-faced expression 
took its place. He started vaguely toward 
the boy, then leaning back against a pil- 
lar, he folded his arms and waited. 

He had not to wait long. Carlo deposit- 
ed his violin box upon the floor of the 
raised stand, which was his nightly post. 
Then he lifted the half-timid, half-smiling 
Pippa to the wooden chair upon it, and 
turning, came straight down to the man. 

“Beppo, after to-night I quit.” 

The man started. 

“Quit! Oh, come now 

“T quit!” 

He turned on his heel, and the man 
watched him as he carefully tuned his in- 
strument, rubbed a lump of resin the 
length of his bow, and swung abruptly into 
a popular waltz. The man whistled softly 
between his teeth, and his eyes grew 
speculative. 

Pippa pulled at Carlo’s coat, and as he 
turned, pointed to the door with a bright- 
eyed anticipation. Two girls and a man 
were just coming in. One girl was a little 
in advance of her companions, standing 
straight and handsome, as she swept the 
room with a brilliant roving glance. The 
magnetism of her full-blooded personality 
drew the eyes of the occupanis to her, 
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and among them the man leaning against 
the pillar. She evidently saw what she 
sought, and more, for a half-startled loox 
came into her eyes, ag they dropped from 
Carlo’s to the bright, eager little orbs be- 
side him. She turned to the other giri, 
an admirable foil of over-dressed insignifi- 
cance, and after a whispered word and a 
nod they made their way to a table near 
the musician. Before seating herself, the 
girl walked over to Carlo, saying in a low 
voice : 

“So you’ve done it?” 

He nodded, and in his eyes was an odd 
reflection of the timid eagerness in Pip- 
pa’s by his side. 

“Well, 1’m going to do the best I can. 
I don’t know, though.” Her tone was 
dubious, and her worried face a contrast 
to the gay, ultra-mode of her attire and 
artificially radiant cheeks. It changed 
quickly, and its hardened vivacity came 
back like a mask. 

“We'll pull it off together, though. It’s 
up to me now.” 

She went slowly back to the table, and 
as she was seating herself her heavy eyes 
met the interested ones of the man by 
the pillar. A smoldering flash lit them 
for a moment before they were lowered. 

Her friends were having a gay time over 
the menu, and she joined them with zest. 
She ignored the man who was watching 
her. The feast was set before thera, 
strange concoctions redolent of garlic, 
spaghetti, ravioli, anchovies, and a couple 
of bottles of vin ordinaire —“Dago Red.” 
The man left the pillar and sat down at 
a vacant table near bys Two, three times 
the girl glanced sidewise at him, a slow, 
lingering clance over the red-brimming 
edge of her glass. The man’s mustaches 
lifted ever so slightly, and then the party 
became four. Waiters’ were obsequious, 
the “Dago Red” was changed to Chianti, 
laughter flowed with the wine, and eyes 
sparkled with both. 

But a good time always comes to an 
end. Finally, two of the party rose, and 
with. many adieus the party became two 
parties. Lotta and the man called Beppo, 
the thrifty proprietor of the restaurant, 


became very quiet. They talked in low 


tones and without gestures. His eye- 
brows rose as she talked, and he was seri- 


ous. 
“Yes, I can do it,” he said, “but 
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He smiled, a slow smile that lifted his 
mustache, and he looked at her across the 
table. - 

She leaned back and said. nothing. 

“Yes, 1 can do it,” he repeated, delib- 
erately, “but——-” This time he did not 
smile as he looked steadily at her. 

Then she awoke in a torrent of low 
Italian. Scorn lighted her eyes. He 
shrugged his shoulders. Then he an- 
swered with a few slow words. She 
broke into English. 

“Friend—there’s no such thing 4s 
friend—in this world!” She threw back 
her head, and the hardness in her eyes 
was painful. “So this was your friend- 
ship, after all.” 

She fell silent, and her eyes rested upon 
the waiting, dependent, trusting brother 
and sister. The gloom in her face inten- 
sified. 'The man also was silent. She 
rose slowly from the table, her eyes stiil 
upon the patient, huddled little form of 
her half-asleep sister. 

“Well?” said the man, as he held out 
his hand. Her eyes did not leave the 
child, but with a twisted smile she laid 
her hand in his. Then she went to the 
little grouv, and he did not follow her. 

“Come, Pippa, sister will take care of 
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The little girl scrambled off the chair 
in haste, broad awake and apprehensive 
on the instant. 

“Carlo, it’s all right now—I guess.” 

She nodded to him, and led Pippa 
away, abruptly. 

As the two disappeared through the 
open doorway, the voice of the violin 
rose in a joyous burst of melody. 

Beppo beamed on his customers, wan- 
dering from one table to another, and 
as the hour grew late, finally settled with 
some cronies at a side table. Wines of 
yellow and red flowed freely, and as Cario 
—at peace with the world—approached 
to. settle with Ris employer, he smiled in 
sympathy with their revelry. He stovud 
just behind Beppo, as with unsteady hand 
the man lifted his glass. The thick words 
of his toast brought a quick, checked 
hilarit~ to the lips of his fellows. In 
the sudden ssilence the blue-white arc 
light above their heads sizzed with a spas- 
modic splutter. A gleam of steel flashed 
in its glare, and a boy’s unsteady voice 
broke shrilly: 

“Devil of a liar!” 

The man fell without a groan. The 
boy stood back, looking down at him. On 
the floor, a red widening blot that was 
not wine, spread into the sawdust. 
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® IGHT at our doors, it 
. may be said, is a re- 
gion, not difficult of 

access, which is a 

paradise to artist and 

athlete, to fisherman, 

sportsman, tourist, to 

every lover of the 
beautiful and the grand, to every one in- 
terested in man and nature. A part, 
but only a small part, of this region is 
known, and this small part is fast losing 
its noveltv, the greater and more attrac- 
tive part being as yet nearly virgin to the 
sightseer and traveler of the white race. 

The region is in Southeastern Alaska. 
This general region has been much writ- 
ten about, but rincipally from the stand- 
point of those who have skimmed over the 
beaten paths of the Southeastern Alaska 
travelers; those who go over the usual 
route, which, while undoubtedly one of 
the most attractive anywhere, is surpassed 
bv neighboring districts. 

It was my good fortune to spend a 
summer recently as an officer on the little 
steamer Gedney, belonging to the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, which 
had been detailed to explore and survey 
Chatham and Sumner straits, Christian 
sound and neighboring waters about 
Kuiu, Baranoff and adjacent. islands. 
Here I saw sights and had experiences and 
pleasures that I little anticipated. We 
had enioved the trip up, over the route 
ordinarily followed by the steamers whic) 
make the so-called inside passage to Alas- 
ken ports, but we did not meet with the 
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gems until after leaving the beaten path. 

It ig a land of primeval forest and me- 
dieva! man. Here the degenerate Siwash 
is nqt so far civilized as to be the hope- 
less individual he is in such tourist-ridden 
places as Ketchikan, Killisnoo, Sitka, Ju- 
neau and other towns. On Kuiu island 
he still has some relics of the ancients of 
his race. He is certainly not content to 
while away his life in idleness, varied only 
with drunken potlatches. On the contrary, 
he still resents the coming of the white 
man, whom he will slay if he can catch 
him unawares and without fear of ap- 
prehension. He still lives on fish and 
game, and still wears many garments of 
ancient design and manufacture. ‘The 
forests are as grand as the snow-capped, 
rugged mountains that over-tower them. 
One may walk, or rather climb, over them 
for hours, their silent majesty impressing 
one with the grandeur of nature when 
left alone by man. 

The most striking feature of this beau- 
tiful region is the closeness with which 
varieties of scenery are assembled. First 
there is the deep strait, on either side of 
which are islands, most of them spined 
with tall, white-tipped mountains. The 
shores are indented with beautiful bays 
and coves, whose mere existence is not 
suspected until their entrances are 
reached. It is these that the average tour- 
ist misses. It was our duty to find them 
and te explore and survey them. We en- 
tered many. Som. are wide, dotted with 
islets. Others a-e little lagoons, innocent 
of ail life except fish and game, even the 
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Indians seldom visiting them. In the 
larger ones there are occasional camps of 
Indian fishermen and hunters—during an 
entire summer we found not half a dozen 
traces of the rare white prospectors who 
have visited the region. 

Streams pour into these bays and la- 
goons, deer and bear wander along their 
shores, the latter sweeping up fish by 
the handful. We entered a harbor once 
—it is now called Patterson bay—where 
we saw two families of bear, one a pair 
of big brown bear, the other two parent 
black bear, with three cubs. The two 
groups were some distance apart, and 
failed to discover our approach until we 
rounded a bend and saw them, the sound 
of our boat being drowned by the roar 
of a magnificent cataract. These cata- 
racts are among the most beautiful fea- 
tures of the place. They are to be found 
every few miles, coming from mountain 
streams of more or less size, which are 
but the overflows, in most cases, of beau- 
tiful fresh-water lakes, which are plentiful 
in the higher plateaus and valleys farthe: 
inland. 

The landscape artist can find ample 
field for his art in this wild and inspir- 
ing ccuntry. Its aspect, both general and 
detailed, impresses even the prosaic lay- 
man. The poet may be carried away in 
rapid flights in its contemplation. As @ 
health resort, the islands on both sides 
of Chatham and Sumner sstraits and 
Christian sound are magnificent. A sum- 
mer lodge or shooting box, built of the 
heavy, enduring timber that abounds, its 
masonry of the varied rocks or the fine 
marble which may be found in profusion 
and easily quarried, could be located in 
few places so heautiful. Sheltered from 
bad weather, surrounded by the fairest 
prospect in good, they would be even at- 
tractive winter houses, for the climate of 
South-eastern Alaska is no more rigorous 
than that of Massachusetts or England. 
Tt is cooler than either in summer, and 
no colder in winter. 

The harbors, coves and bays are simply 
alive with fish of great variety. Cod, sal- 
mon, halibut and many other food fishes 
are present in vast numbers. When the 
Gedney would anchor in one of these 
lovely harbors, the fish-lines would go 


overboard as soon as her “mud-hook” was 
down. The fish would fall over themselves 
getting caught and hauled aboard, to be 
eaten at our next meal. In the streams 
and the interior lakes there is an abund- 
ance of gamey trout. 

Bear, deer, plover, grouse, ptarmagan, 
ducks, geese and swans are but some of 
the game animals and birds to be fownd 
with little difficulty, although the black 
bear are timid, and the deer, partly owing 
to the Indians, are rather warv. and pa- 
tience and skill must be practiced to get 
near enough for a shot, except in some 
of the little outside islands, such as Coro- 
nation Island, where they have not been 
much disturbed by any one and may be 
driven and cornered, owing to the steep 
hills and crags characteristic of the 
island. 

I can imagine no better way for heal- 
thy men and women, lovers of the grand 
and of the beautiful, fond of sport and 
an out-of-door life, to snend a few months 
—years, I should personally say—than 
to make headouarters in a sturdily-built 
lodge in some of the coves and _ bays 
which line the islands named, and thence 
to sally forth on trips into the surround- 
ing neighborhood after game and sport 
and exercise. The parties should go 
armed at all times, .or there are not only 
wild animals that might, in a pinch, be 
uglv, but there are still Indians in some 
places who do not look kindly upon the 
white man’s invasion. But they are 0 
more dangerous than the perils of the 
mountains and the plains of other more 
familiar parts of the country, and add 
the spice of danger which makes the whole 
experience more enjoyable. The timid may 
stay nearer their base, with ready refuge 
in the house, for the animals and the 
Indiang never approach too near to the 
white man’s settlement. 

I may suggest a few of many spots 
where such a lodge might be built easily 
and favorable. Such are Tebenkof bay, 
Patterson bay, Port Malmesbury, Port 
Conclusion, Egg Harbor, Port Armstrong, 
Gedney Harbor and Port McArthur. Were 
more known ahout these wonderful re- 
sorts, I am sure that they would not long 
be left to Indians, a few surveyors and an 
occasional nrospector. 
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MHE WARM SOUTH 
wind ig dancing a jig 
down the aisles of the 
forest. He has been 
so long exiled from 
his beloved fields and 
woods of New Eng- 
land that he is mak- 
ing up for all he has lost in the winter 
months that have passed. His boisterous 
cousin, the North wind, has had it all 
his own way too long. It is time he was 
taught his place, so the South wind is 
pushing him rapidly back towards the 
poles, and he is so glad that his hour has 
come again that he whistles a merry tune 
upon his pipe as he goes. 

How sweet the woods are now he has 
passed. He was fresh from a_ race 
through the orchard and had filled his 
wings with crab-apple scent and scattered 
it lavishly through the woods. The wild 
azalia, too, he has gently swayed in pass- 
ing. He has brought a whiff of arbutus 
and wild cherry, and the pugent, whole- 
some smel! of balsam and pine needles 
quickened into fragrance by the warm 
May sunlight. 

What an important air the South wind 
has to-day. as he dances through the for- 
est, blowing lustily upon his flageolet. 
You would really think he owned the 
whole universe. 

What a thrill of life is stirring to-day 
in the half-grown leaves and the bursting 
buds, in the groping fronds and the ger- 
minating seeds. 

Now the South wind has passed, the 
forest is as still as though enchanted. 
Not a leaf rustles, not a breath is stirring. 
Hark, what is that? A song in the top of 





a spruce, low-keyed and liquid. A wow 
derful love dittv, now it is repeated softer 
and more exquisitely than before. What 
bird in all the forest sings like that? It 
is not an oriole or thrush, but quite as 
sweet as either. Then a bough bends, an:] 
a wonderful blue coat flashes in the. sun- 
light, and the most strident, querulons, 
rasping voice in the forest cries: “Jay, 
Jay, Say, Say. Didn’t know I could sing 
like that, did you? Well, I can when I 
am a mind to, but I won’t for you. Jay, 
Jay, Jay!” 

He flashes out of the tree and across 
the fields, and is gone. A veritable blue- 
coat, but altogether a noisy, quarrelsome 
fellow, the spy of the woods, always 
squawking and calling when you want t» 
listen, and many times drowning the 
sweet songs of other birds with his hide- 
ous squawking. A gay garmented rogue, 
all show and bright “feathers, but at 
heart a saucy, shallow fellow. 

The song we heard this morning was 
the jay’s spring love song. His one musi- 
cal attempt, that only his mate on the 
nest with the warm eggs under her can 
inspire. You did not suspect him of such 
sentiment. Neither did I until J heard 
him with my own ears. 

But when you stop to think of it, that 
miracle going on in the top of the spruce 
is enough to make a crow or any living 
thing that has warm blood in its veins 
sing. 

But there was one menace that May 
morning to the feathered folks of the 
woods. It was a silent, stealthy, gliding 
danger that was always with them. No 
matter how fresh and green or inviting a 
grassy plot or a bunch of brakes might 
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look, this stealthy, creeping danger might 
oe coiled in the sweet green depths. 

There was a peculiar enmity between 
this subtle something and the jay family, 
for the jays were the spies of the woods. 
Many a bird’s plumage had been saved 
bv. the strident squawl of the jay. When- 
ever any of these gay-liveried, saucy spies 
saw the ,black snake creeping upon its 
prey, or lying in ambush along some 
favorite path, or coiled in the trees, the 
jay would at once set up a great squawk- 
‘ing, and alarm the whole forest for a 
quarter of a mile about. Then birds and 
squirrels would be upon their guard, and 
perhaps the black evil would go hungry, 
thanks to the jay’s vigilance. So there 
was a particular hatred between the jay 
family and the black snake, who made the 
swamp above the old mill pond and some 
of the neighboring woods his headquar- 
ters. 

Down into the peaceful valley by the 
old mill pond the black evil went creep- 
ing, his head raised about a foot from 
the ground. Whenever he stopped to 
consider, his head swayed rhythmically 
from side to side, in that peculiar mo- 
tion so common with snakes. ~ 

But down in the valley there lived still 
another crawline, gliding marauder, who 
was feared and hated by all the little 
water-folks in and about the pond. This 
danger usually lay coiled up in the lily 
pads, or on the bank near the water, al- 
ways silent and always watchful. A dan- 
ger that young muskrats and frogs were 
especially fearful of. ' 

The same morning that the black snake 
left his headquarters in the swamp and 
went on a journey, a huge, dark water 
snake crawled out on the bank and took 
a nap in the warm May sunshine. He 
was larger even than the black snake of 
the swamp, and this morning he felt 
quite contented with the world in general 
and his own lot in particular, for he had 
dined the morning before upon a haltf- 
grown musk-rat. 

Up, up, from the swale the black snak 
came creeping, and the young grass wrig- 
gled at his coming, while the terror uf 
the mill pond slept upon the muddy bank. 
Finally the sleeping water snake awoke, 
raised his head and looked cautiously 
about. Something was coming his wav. 
There was a tremor in the grass, and this 


meant a snake. Then a slim head, blacker 
even than his own, was lifted high above 
the grass, and two eyes glittering and ter- 
rible, burnine with hatred and glowing 
with malice, were riveted upon the water 
snake. 

But what cared he—was he not the ter- 
ror of the mill pond? Who was this 
stranger that dared to invade his king- 
dom, defy him and even appear con- 
temptuous of his sway? So he made one 
or two extra coils in his long, powerful 
form, and glared back at his enemy, dart- 
ing out his tongue with lightning rapidity 
and returning hate for hate with steady, 
glowing eyes. 

The black snake lifted his head still 
higher above the grass and came on, cir- 
cling about his rival and seeking to take 
him off his guard, but the water snake 
always turned to meet him squarely, an‘ 
neither got any advantage from their 
position. Seeing that this maneuvering 
was futile, and being angered that any 
one dared dispute the path with him, the 
black snake finally sprang his length, 
at his rival. Then there was a quick 
succession of lightning passes, so fast the 
ugly heads flashed that the eye could 
hardly follow them. Their ugly forms 
writhed and twisted, squirmed and lashed 
the grass along shore. Over and over they 
went, till at last the fury from the swamp, 
who was ouicker than his antagonist, got 
the hold he wanted, and then something 
happened. 

The black isis had caught his rival 
with a firm grip two-thirds of the way to- 
ward his tail. Then with a lightning 
motion, the black snake wound his own 
tail about a small elm that stood upon 
the bank. With a convulsive contortion 
he raised his own uglv form in the air, 
and with it that of the water snake. Like 
a long, black rope the double length of 
snake rose and fell, beating the earth, 
but the third time the black rope made 
a graceful half-circle, then shot forward 
with a lightning motion. With a report 
like the crack of a whip, the head of the 
water snake rolled into the pond, while 
nis body writhed and twisted in the grass. 

Then the black snake unwound his coil 
from ‘the water elm and watched the 
dying contortions of his enemy. 

When the wriggling of the water snake 
had ceased and it was apparent that lie 
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was quite dead, his enemy gloated above 
him and swelled with pride over his great 
victory. ‘Then he swam the pond and 
went into the woods beyond in search of 
more foes to conquer. 

It happened this same morning that a 
partly fledged jay had fallen from the 
nest. He was z.ot ready to fly, and his 
parents were in a great dilemma. The 
old snake heard their cries afar off, and 
knew quite well that some one was in 
trouble. Trouble for the birds at nesting 
time usually meant plunder for him, 30 
he hastened in the direction from which 
the squawking and cries of distress came. 

So swiftlv and silently the black de- 
stroyer came that the first knowledge cf 
his presence that. the jay family had was 
when his uglv head shot like lightning 
through the ferns and grasses, and his 





“HE COULD ONLY THRASH 


terrible jaws closed upon the fledgling. 

The poor victim squawked once or 
twice, fluttered feebly, and was still; the 
life had been crushed out of it by the 
destroyer. 

Both of the jay parents darted viciously 
at the snake, but he paid little attention 
to them, and began leisurely swallowing 
his prize. 

Then the male jay rose in the air high 
above the tree tops, and flew rapidly away, 
ealling at the top of his strident voice 
as he flew: 

“Jay, jay, pay, pay, flay, flay! 

Another jay in a distant eh took 
up the cry and flung it far on into the 
woods. Soon another was heard calling 


and still another and another. The call 
was answered from across the mill pond, 
and from far and near the blue-coated 
rogues came flying, calling as they came, 
“Jay, jay, pay, pay, flay, flay!” 

The outraged father led them hurried- 
ly back to the spot where the deed had 
been committed, and where the grieving 
mother still watched the greedy snake 
swallowing her fledgling. One would not 
have imagined there was as many javs 
within ten miles as soon flocked above the 
snake, all squawking with rage and fear. 
Each moment the cries grew louder, and 
soon the birds began darting viciously at 
the snake. ‘There was something omin- 
ous in this cry of fury that steadily grew 
in volume and intensitv. The black de- 
stroyer had frequently killed young javs 
and the offense had gone unpunished, but 


AND WRITHE IN PAIN.” 


now something very much like fear came 
over him and he slunk into the grass, 
feeling actually afraid for the first time 
in hig life. 

As long as he faced them and struck at 
them, whenever they came too near, he 
had been comparatively safe, but now 
he bad turned tail and was fleeing, it was 
different. 

At the moment he showed the white 
feather, the whole angry horde fell upon 
him like furies. A half dozen darted 
down at once, picking at as many places 
in his wriggling black coils. He turned 
and struck, and his motions were so 
quick that the eye could hardly follow 
him. Two wounded jays fluttered down 
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into the underbrush, but what cared the 
rest. The horde was aroused and noth- 
ing but blood would atone for the mur- 
der that the snake had done. 

The black fury could not strike in a 
dozen places at once, and some of them 
were sure to wound him. Soon his skin 
had been broken in many places, and he 
was covered with blood, but none of his 
great strength was gone. A half dozen 
beaks tore at his tail, and he turned, 
writhine with pain, to strike at these tor- 
mentors. At the same instant, a jay 
struck him fairly in the right eye, and 
that organ lay out on his cheek and was 
useless. This was the beginning of the 





end, but his end was terrible, as was his 
desert. Never punishment fell from 
heaven upon the guilty more swiftly or 
surely. In a few seconds more his other 
eye was gone, and he could only strike 
blindly and thrash and writhe in convul- 
sions of pain. Slowly and relentless'y 
they picked and tore at the writhing 
mass. In five minutes after the battle be- 
gan, the snake’s skin was stripped to rib- 
bons, his entrails dragged: upon the 
ground, and he was so torn and pecked 
that his own mate would not have known 
him. Thus was justice meted out, and 
the black destroyer went the way that ie 
had sent so many helpless fledglings. 











STAGE OF THE WOODS 


BY 


LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


And touch my golden lyre. 


I SIT unnoticed in a woodiand spot 


Its notes are plaintive with a world of sighs, 
Or bright with rhythmic fire ; 
I sing a song, a happy winged song, 
That echoes my desire. 


Ah, what a perfect stage! no ears to hear 
My voice lament, or troll, 

Save those most friendly critics of the woods— 
The blossoms on the knoll, 

The trees, the purling stream, the flying birds, 
And my attentive soul. 
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A TRIP TO CUERNAVACA 


BY MARY 


E. SNYDER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Mexico City, March, 1907. 


eal Y DEAR FLO: In 
3)3 this I am going to 
tell you of my trip to 
Cuernavaca, consid- 
ered here one of the 
most interesting 
places in this part of 
the Republic. 

We rise early and are away before the 
business of the day begins. Half circling 
Mexico City, we view historical Chapul- 
tepec Castle, the summer home of Presi- 
dent Diaz, from three sides, pass several 
of the quaint suburban towns, then tra- 
verse miles of maguey plantations. Let 
me explain here that the maguey, a mem- 
ber of the agava family, closely resembles 
the century plant, and the juice extracted 
from it ig the pulque, an intoxicant drunk 
by men, women and children of the lower 
classes, much to their detriment. 

The morning, like nearly all here, is 
perfect, and soon spread before us in the 
bright sunshine is a panorama of. the 
whole Mexican basin, near the center of 
which the spires of the metropolis glisten. 
and forming a background for the spark- 
ling waters of Lake Texcoco, are the snow 
crested “Popo” and “The White Woman,” 
as the grand old neaks of Popocatepetl 
and Ixtaccihautl are commonly called, 
standing guard, as it were, over the coun- 
try for miles in every direction. A little 
later only a great bank of fleecy clouds 
marks the location of these mauntains. 

Up, up we toil until Cima (summit), 
10,000 feet above sea level, is reached. As 
our starting point is considerably more 
than a mile up in the air (a little less 
than 7,500 feet above sea level) slightly 
more difficult respiration is the only effect 
we feel from our elevated position. 

We make short stops at Julia, Olivar, 
Toro (bull), Tres Maria (three Marys), 
and other places bearing such euphonious 
appellations, which usually consist of a 





box car for a depot and a few straw or 
adobe huts, as residences. The whole 
population is at the train, one or more 
heavily armed Rurales (country police) 
pacing up and down, the Indian women 
with offerings of fruit, ensalades (a mix- 
ture of chopped vegetables, chile always 
being one of the important ingredients, 
wrapped in tortillas, turn-over style) and 
other edibles, with “pulque,” served in 
little brown pottery pitchers, to drink. 
These venders are well patronized by the 
“Segunda Clase” passengers, as the Mexi- 
can seems always hungry, at least he 
never loses an opportunitv to eat. Many 
of these articles of food have an appetiz- 
ing appearance, but the women offering 
them are so disgustingly dirty that for- 
eigners have little inclination to buy any- 
thing except fruit. At one station we se- 
cure some of the most delicious strawber- 
ries [ have ever eaten. 

Leaving Cima, we begin the descent, 
and drop down something like five thou- 
sand feet in twenty-five miles. We look 
down upon the clouds, then pass through 
them, and the view for most of the dis- 
tance is very pretty. Away below us in 
the valley we see Cuernavaca, first on one 
side of the train, then on the other, as we 
gradually approach over our tortuous 
route. , 

At the station there is a scramble to se- 
cure one of the antiquated looking “co- 
ches,” which convey those who do not 
care to patronize the mule trams to the 
town. 

I have heard much of the beauties of 
this old Mexican town, but this is one 
rare instance where reality surpasses au- 
ticipation. All is so quiet, peaceful, 
primitive and quaint, as we pass througa 
narrew, crvoked: streets, with low, tiled 
roofed, adobe buildings on either side, the 
colorings, which were no doubt harsh 
when new, having been reduced by time to 
such delicate blues, greens, creams and 
terra-cottas, all blending to produce a 
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most mellow, harmonious effect. The set- 
ting seems so appropriate for the moving 
figures—the men with the usual white cot- 
ton suit, sandaled or bare feet, and im- 
mense sombrero, guiding a train of di- 
minutive burros, which are nearly hidden 
beneath great panniers, bales of hay, sacks 
of charcoal, etc., or themselves balancing 
heavy loads on their heads; the women, 
sometimes in the cheap cotton skirt, some- 
times in the more picturesque hand-made 


- wool ones, consisting of one long strip 


of cloth drawn straight across the back, 
with deep plaits laid in the front, and the 
ever present rebosa, which serves not only 


as a head and shoulder wrap, but also for _ 


carrying the baby or great bundles of 
merchandise, often both together. The 
peon women may not be the bread winners, 
but they certainly contribute their share 
toward the family supply of tortillas. 
After much jolting over the cobble- 
paved streets, wielding of whip and utter- 
ing of the peculiar whistle employed by 
native drivers, my sombreroed “cochero” 
deposits me at the hotel, where new sur- 
prises await me. Following a broad cor- 
ridor, I find myself in one of the most 
beautiful patios I have ever seen, and that 
is saying much—there are so many beau- 
tiful ones in Mexico. Properly speaking, 
the corridor separates two patios, a foun- 
tain almost hidden by flowers and foliage 
playing in each, diffusing myriads of dia- 
monds in the sunshine. A part of the 
building was commenced: in the time of 
Cortes (about 1535), and happily the an- 
tiaue features have been preserved. The 
great hand-hewn timbers and massive 
masonry show few evidences of the spoils 
of time. Flowers are everywhere, set in 
quaint Mexican pots (jardiniers sounds 
altogether too modern), and an old stone 
image, a relic of pre-historic times, occu- 
pies a position near the entrance. From 
the roof garden, where are also plants in 











1. A PORTION OF THE OLD BUILDINGS ON 
THE ‘CORTES HACIENDA. 

2. MAGUEY PLANT, FROM WHICH PUL- 
QUE IS OBTAINED. 

3. FRANCISCAN CHURCH, SEVERAL OEN- 

TURIES OLD, IN THE SAME ENCLOSURE 

WITH CORTES CATHEDRAL. A NUM- 

BER OF TOMBS EITHER SIDE OF EN- 

TRANCE. 
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great profusion, a fine view of the city Tr 
and surrounding country may be had. the 1 

But, attractive ag this hotel is, I must § road 
not neglect other places of interest. built 

After lunch we ordered horses, and ac- § tical 
companied by an ex-member of the Lon- § cle. 
don Guards (I only quote his word for § bette 
this, for his riding gave no evidence of the § wise 
fact), we set forth. The Falls of Sun § fere 
Anton hardly seem worth the climbing Re 
necessary to get a view of them, so we §— mor 


ride on, between rows of fruit laden trees, F Acaj 
with here and there the red coffee berries § mili 
showing among the green to the potteries. § stan 
The pottery made here is among the pret- § whe 
tiest in Mexico, but unfortunately for us, § etc., 
littie of the work is done during the rainy F once 
season, and we did not see its manufac- § js n 
ture. However, we see evidences of it § tion 
about the little nuebla, composed of adobe mig! 

i 





huts set picturesquely among the trees, C 
and we find many pretty pieces for sale B buil 
in the town. are | 

The next visit is to the “Victory Stone,’ B tol, 
a hage boulder with a flag design carved J the 
on one of its faces. I have been unable & of t 


to learn anything definite about this, but B forn 
it is supposed to be commemorative of — who 




















some long passed battle. trait 
In the evening, resting in the great easy J expl. 
chairs, with the electric stars gleaming oui § ledg 
from among the foliage, we are regaled me 
with good instrumental and vocal musi Muc 
by a native orchestra, and I feel that [ & pina 
am in a happy dream, my only care be'ng & anyt 
the fear of waking. } lear 
In the morning we mount again and ings 
start out through the narrow, serpentin ties. 
streets toward Atlaltemulco, a sugar haci- A 
enda founded by Cortes, and still owned chur 
by his descendents. Sugar was being §& for : 
manufactured here about a hundred years turi¢ 
before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, § and 
and the same crude methods are employed — very 
to-day. The old buildings, forming a § dimi 
hollow square about a patio, look as though J sma! 
they might serve their present purpose — wou! 
for a thousand vears to come. her 
= stru 
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4. A PART OF THE WALL SURROUNDING , la 
THE CORTES CATHEDRAL, SHOWING weNs 
SEVERAL TOMBS. 

5. A STREET IN CUERNAVACA, SHOWING ‘. 7 





THE CORTES PALACE ACROSS THE So FP 
END. 74 


6. A MEXICAN PATIO. 
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To reach this hacienda, we pass over 
the remains of one of the old stone paved 
roads, hundreds of miles of which were 
built during the Cortes regime, now prac- 
tically impassable for any style of vehi- 
cle. It is to be hoped they were kept in 
better repair in those early days, other- 
wise El Sr. Don Cortes must have suf- 
fered some severe joltings. 

Returning, we make a detour through 
more of the beautiful fruit-lined lanes to 
Acapacingo, the country home of Maxi- 
milian. A most picturesque little chapel 
stands near the entrance to the grounds, 
where fruit trees of various kinds, coffee, 
etc, grow in wild profusion, and what 
once served as the home of an Emperor 
is now devoted to the practical occupua- 
tion of chicken raising. “Thus are the 
mighty fallen.” 

Cuernavaca boasts a number of old 
buildings, the most important of which 
are the Cortes Palace, now the State Capi- 
tol, and the Cortes Cathedral, which is 
the most imposing of the many churches 
of the place. I was shown through the 
former building by a genial old native, 
who pointed out with apparent pride por- 
traits of many of Mexico’s great men, and 
explained the use of each room, my know- 
ledge of Spanish being sufficient to enable 
me to understand most of what he said. 
Much to my surprise, he refused a “pro-- 
pina,” which is about as un-Mexican as 
anything I can imagine, but I have since 
learned that cuides in the public build- 
ings here are not allowed to accept gratui- 
ties. ' 

A chapter should be devoted to the 
churches of Mexico, and I will leave them 
for a future ietter. Many are several cen- 
turies old, quaint in architecture, outlines 
and colorings softened by age, and to me 
verv beautiful. No Indian puebla is too 
diminutive to have its chapel, and many 
small towns possess church buildings that 
woula grace a large city. Cuernavaca has 
her full quota of these interesting old 
structures. 

A well kept plaza is found in every vil- 
lage, the ‘larger places usually designat- 








7. THE SIMPLE LIFE. 

3. PORTION OF PATIO OF MORELOS HOTEL. 
. GENERAL VIEW OF CUERNAVACA CORTES 
CATHEDRAL AT THE LEFT. 
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ing their principal park as “Alameda.” 
Besides a number of parks, the Borda 
Gardens, on which were spent $1,250,000 
by a miner who had more money than he 
knew what to do with, constitute one of 
the principal attractions of Cuernavaca. 
They have been and still are beautiful, 
but show signs of neglect and decay. The 
“casa” just inside the entrance was oc- 
cupied by Maximilian and Carlotta dur- 
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ing their sojourn in this place. 

An end there is to all things, and fa 
too soon the time comes for my return t 
the city, but my visit to Cuernavaca wil! 
ever be one of my pleasantest memories. 

In my next I shall tell you of another 
of my several little trips taken to vari- 
ous parts of the Republic. 

Hasta luego, 
MOLLIE. 
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THE HILLS 


BY 


HELEN 


FITZGERALD SANDERS 


Chasing the night, a frightened fawn, 


O vie: the hills to meet the dawn, 


Fleeing with star-gemmed hoofs away 
From sunbeam darts of the huntress, Day! 


Over the hills in the quiv’ring noon, 
Where purple mountains fade and swoon, 
The goddess, Suntmer, doth enfold, 
The am’rous earth in cloak of gold. 


Over the hills to greet the night! 

With crescent bow, the black-veiled sprite, 
Mounts the sky while the dying day 

Doth ebb her crimson life away ! 




















ALLA NAZIMOVA, THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN ACTRESS WHO HAS MADE 


a3 


HER DEBUT IN ENGLISH IN SPECIAL MATINEES OF “HEDDA GABLER, 
UNDER DIRECTION OF HENRY MILLER, AT THE PRINCESS THEATRE, NEW 
YORK. 


























a= | PETER. PAN 
TO MISS MAUDE ADAMS 


BY W. G. TINCKOM FERNANDEZ 


The footlights marched between us, and we knew 
The gods had ordered thus our worlds apart, 
Bestowed on each of us the childhood’s heart 
We erst had loved, and the illusion grew: 
Through tears of joy we smiled—the weary few 
That subtly changed, and strove to play our.part— 
The dreamless chafferers in the world’s great mart, 
How wistful we the moment that you flew! 


Do we believe? Ah, Peter, ask again 
That question, lest avenging doubts arise 

To blind us to the Land of Long Ago: 
A burden on our visions long had lain, 

Ere you had raised this curtain, and our.eyes 
Yearned backward to a child we used to know! 
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“PERSONALLY CONDUCTED” 


BY W. GILMORE BEYMER 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. E. SNODGRASS. 


{aay HEN I ALLOWED 
él myself to become 
f “Personally Conduct- 
ed” for a trip from 
Pennsylvania to Cali- 
fornia, I went home 
rejoicing at my usual 
stroke of economy. 
The agent had been suave and con- 
vincing—well, why shouldn’t I go in a 
tourist car? “Lots of the best people, 








the very best, I assure you, sir The 
cars, while not ostentatiously ornate,” 
(how he rolled those words ° out, that 


agent, confound him), :“are more than 
luxurious; upholstered in ” —-But 
probably you yourself have heard. all that 
before. 

When I told mother I had already be- 
gun to economize and had saved twenty 
dollars, she was proud of her boy, and 
told the minister’s wife that she “just 
knew there were very few boys who wou!d 
be so economical and ‘sensible.” 

I didn’t tell her what I had got with 
the money I had “saved,” but it was a 
“pippin.” It was my misfortune to be 
able to hold on to a dollar just so long 
ag I can find nothing for which I can 
possibly spend it—understand, I say mis- 
fortune, not fault—some people are born 
to be extravagant, and in that respect I 
surely am twins. 

Many sad experiences on my last jour- 
neys with penny ante in the smoker have 
taught me, well, not much; and the prob- 
lem which confronted me was how to 
hang on to my money, with which I pro- 
posed opening a checking account at the 
bank as soon as I reached college. 

To carry legal tender is, with me, to 
court trouble; it produces a feeling of 
flushness in the glow of which my wad 
lasts with the enduring permanency of a 
snowball in—June. 

Together with my appreciation of the 
value’ of money is a knowledge of the ways 





of business that is the delicht and amus2- 
ment of all my friends. I laid the matter 
before my chum, who is a bank clerk. 

“T’'d take all but my necessary expenses 
in a ‘Chase National,’ if I were you, Bill,” 
he said. Awfully sensible fellow, Ben is, 
and he can get more out of five dollars 
than any fellow I ever knew. Why, he 
generally gets énough to give him a head- 
ache that lasts him a week. 

I hailed the proposition with joy; here 
was economy with a vengeance—I didn’t 
even ask what a “Chase National” was, 
but put all mv money into an iron-bound 
draft, reserving. only twenty-five dollars 
cash for my meals while en route: I had 
certainly saved twenty-five dollars by hav- 
ing my money where I couldn’t blow it; 
twenty plus twenty-five—forty-five dollars 
saved already, a fine beginning for my 
college year. 


Shall I ever forget that ride to Chi- 
cago? Good Lord! Fourtéen hours of it 
—and hot! It was this way: 

I was to take the tourist car at Chicago, 
and I completely forgot to get my Pull- 
man ticket from Pittsburg to Chicago. 

Not until I had come through the gate, 
with only a few minutes to spare before 
train time, did I realize I was without a 
chair. * “I can get one on the train,” I 
thought. “Hope she isn’t crowded.” 

The porter assured me there was plenty 
of room, and I comfortably settled myself 
in the smoking compartment to await the 
coming of the Pullman conductor. 

We had traveled twenty-five miles when 
he came to me. I told him I had been too 
rushed to reserve a chair, and handed him 
my ticket. 

He looked at me oddly, and said: “You 
can’t get a chair on this ticket.” 

“Why can’t I?” I asked in astonish- 
ment. 

“Tt’s a second-class tourist ticket from 
Pittsburg to San Francisco, isn’t it? Sec- 
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ond-class aren’t honored in the Pullman.” 

“Great Scott, I hadn’t thought of that. 
In vain I offered to pay the difference be- 
tween Pittsburg and Chicago; I offered a 
bribe, and at that he got mad—small 
blame to him. I was rattled, or I would 
not have offered it, and told me quite 
roughly to go forward to the day coaches 
—he could do nothing for me. 

The August morning was hot and 
stifling sultry; the day coach swarmed 
with babies; the air was heavy with the 
scent of oranges and bananag. I hate them 
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Returned to the station at 10:15, and 
for a long quarter of an hour waited in a 
motley crowd for the gate to open. Finally 
it did open, and I boarded the tourist car 
in eager curiosity. 

No subservient porter took my suit case 
at the ‘steps, and I struggled in with it 
myself. This seemed rather odd, and I 
heartily cursed his negligence in being ab- 
sent. 

Then I saw a sight that filled me with 
wrath and dismay—three negroes, two 
women and a man, boarded: the car just 
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“SIR AND MADAM,” I BEGAN. 


both—when other people are eating them. 

All the windows were open, and the 
dust and cinders swirled in in clouds. 

I’m no squealer, so I won’t give the de- 
tails of that trip, but it was the longest 
I ever made in the same length of time, 
and I arrived in Chicago at 9 p. m, 
grimy,. hot, stiff and savage. 

My train west left at 10:45, so I set 
out for State street, and the rest and re- 
freshment I got there made a then unno- 
ticed hole in my twenty-five. 





ahead of me. Suppose one of them got 
the upper berth of my section! I, a 
Southerner born and bred! The thought 
was intolerable, and I balked on the plat- 
form.’ 

A huge, perspiring German, with a 
squalling baby on one arm and a great 
wicker basket on the other bumped inra 
me and cried wrathfully: “Mein Gott! 
Vhv der donder you don’t get der gar 
in!” -I went slowlv down the aisle. Ah, 
here was the porter at last—a new style— 
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no, 2 Western porter, a Chinaman—and 
1 wearily thrust my suit case into his 
hand with the brief order: ‘“‘Lower seven. 
Make it up at once!” 

For a moment the wondering Celestial 
looked at me+then he “savvied.” 

With a yell he dropped the suit case‘and 
jumped for me. I jumped, too, but not 
for him. With the help of a sunburned, 
flannel-shirted young man in the next sec- 
tion, who seemed much amused, I learned 
that my Mongolian porter was also 1 
“Personally Conducted,” and a_ very 
haughty one at that. 

I found lower seven for myself and 
savagely flung my suit case in, when from 
down the aisle came a feminine voice, 
“You got-a ma bed! that’s mine!” while 
a second voice, whisky-laden and ominous- 
ly deep, growled from my left elbow, 
“That there’s my bunk, young feller.” 

I turned and looked at my future sec- 
tion mate. 

On my right stood a daughter of sunny 
Italy, short, fat and greasy, her head 
bound up in a bandana kerchief; on my 
left scowled a tall, dark-faced Westerner ; 
a long black mustache drooping over a sul- 
len mouth, seedy Prince Albert and a 
dirty “boiled” shirt—clearly a broken- 
down gambler. 

“Sir and madam,” I began—the con- 
founded Chinaman had got on my nerve: 
—‘there is plainly a mistake; let’s com- 
pare the tickets.” 

All three were for section seven. I did 
some tall thinking. It was a toss which 
one got the upper berth, Dago woman or 
gambler. I’m no quitter, but I know 
when I’ve had enough. 

“There is certainly a mistake,” I said. 
“T will go to the office and see if my ticket 
is right.” I don’t know how they fixed it 
between them. I never went back. 

I had six minutes before the train left; 
there was a long line at the ticket win- 
dow, but I stepped up to the window and 
began to talk very fast. 

“Here, you! Can you do that?” 

“Line up here!” 

But I was busy, and the clerk was hear- 
ing language which made him turn a fiery 
red—he seemed a modest little man; the 
line gnashed its teeth and blasphemed. 

At first the clerk refused to exchange 
my ticket for first-class, but I finally con- 
vinced him that it would not only be the 


courteous thing to do, but also politic for 
his future welfare ; and as the porter liftad 
his stool onto the steps, I swung aboard a 
Standard with a sigh of such blissful con- 
tent that the vorter’s kinky hair waved in 
the wind of it. 


I suppose my exertions of the night be- 
fore gave me an appetite; anyway, at 
breakfast I felt ravenous, and the bill 
showed it—one dollar fifteen cents. 

I had my hand in my pocket and pro- 
duced just four dollars and eighty-five 
cents. Then I remembered. 

Twenty-five dollars less two-forty (re- 
freshment in Chicago) less eighteen sev- 
enty-five (the price of solid comfort) left 
four dollars eighty-five cents. Four 
eighty-five minus one-fifteen left me just 
three seventy with which to supply my 
daily bread from Chicago to the Pacific. 

Truly, I was learning a lesson in econ- 
omy—the Alpha and Omega of which was 
“never try it again.” 

“The ‘Chase National’ would be just 
the thing for you, Bill; you simply can’t 
spend it on the way.” Oh, Lord! I re- 
peated over and over the words of my 
business-like chum. 

I went back to the Pullman, the allure- 
ments of which had proved my undoing. | 
gloomily. compared myself to Esau and 
felt that Esau was a mere amateur at sell- 
ing out; I had sold by mess of red-pottag2 
for a starvation ride in a palace. 

An idea struck me, and I hunted up 
the conductor. 

“For how much is it?” he asked. 

“Two hundred and fifty,” I told him. 

He shook his head. “I can’t come near 
that,” he said, regretfully—I had offered 
a fabulous discount. 

“First call for the dining car!” Break- 
fast had been quite late, and doing with- 
out luncheon was no hardship. At dinner 
I ordered a bowl of chicken soup, which 
is very nourishing, I’ve been told. While [ 
ate it, I figured that at that rate my threo- 
farty would last for thirteen meals. ‘ 
took hope. 

Chicken soup may be very nourishing, 
but it is not filling. When I had finished 
1 was simply ravenous. 

“If I must starve, it will be better io 
do it all at once and have it over with, 
rather than by slow degrees,” I thought. 
My dinner that night cost me sixty cents. 
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“PERSONALLY 


As I rose from the table, my neighbor 
in the opposite seat—a fat, jovial old gen- 
tleman—remarked familiarly, blamed 
familiarly, I thought, on my poor appe- 
tite. “I never eat much on the train,” I 
said. “Besides, I’m going West for my 
health. Colossal lies, both of them. 

At each station where we were sched- 
uled to stop more than three minutes, I 
would rush into the ticket office and tell 
my tale to the agent and show my Chase 
National. The result was always the 
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“About four blocks.” 

“T can’t do it,’ I wailed. “My train 
leaves in three minutes,” and I gloomily 
boarded the car. 

At Denver, where we should have made 
close connections with the Rio Grande, I 
found to my unutterable joy that we had 
missed connections, and the next train 
would not leave for three hours. 

With grim determination I took a car 
for the main office of the company which 
had sold me my tourist ticket. (I had 








“IT ORDERED A BOWL OF CHICKEN SOUP.” 


same. “We don’t in the least doubt your 
story, Mr.—ah—Burton, or that this 
draft is a good one, but we have no means 
of identifying you, and—well, business is 
business.” 

At Omaha the agent was a kindly man; 
he hoped it was not so bad as all that, 
and that I wouldn’t really starve. I 
showed him my ninety cents. 

“Your watch?” he suggested tentative- 
ly. A ray of hope. “My nearest uncle— 
how far?” 


spent my last nickel for carfare.) 

I sent in my card marked “imperative” 
to the head passenger agent, and after 
waiting in a big, soft arm-chair for a few 
moments I was shown into his office. 

He seemed surprised to see me, and 
seemed more surprised as I vehemently 
poured out my tale of “steerage passen- 
gers,” “misrepresentation” and “immi- 
grants.” 

“TI never knew our road to carry such a 
class of tourists as you describe—never 
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knew it to happen before,” he said, rather 
tartly. , 

I assured him I didn’t doubt it had 
never happened before, or that it would 
never happen again—to me. 

Then, after a mile or two of red tape, 
which included the reading of all my pri- 
vate correspondence for “purposes of iden- 
tification.” (Three letters in the same 
handwriting, I considered sacred, but 
dared not protest. He read them with an 
expression of lively interest. “They’re 
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very nice,” he said, as he laid them down.) 
I got my money. And never before did 
two hundred and fifty dollars bring with 
it such relief. “Where is the best hotel ?” 
I asked at leaving. 

The waiter took my order with appro- 
val—here was a man who could appre- 
_ good living and would probably tip 
well. 

“And waiter,” I said, as I slipped half a 
dollar into his hand, “perhaps you’d bet- 
ter bring me two of everything.” 





COMMENT 


BY DENISON HALLEY CLIFT 


* ORTY YEARS ago in 
July the first number 
of the Overland 
Monthly made its ap- 
pearance in San Fran- 
cisco to chronicle in 
artistic form the 
early life and achieve- 
ments of the pioneers in this far-flung 
land by the Western sea. It was well for 
the Overland that the man who guided 
the magazine through its first years of 
difficulties was an artist by nature, who 
looked through sympathetic eyes into the 
hearts of that rugged fragment of civili- 
zation that had crept over the Alleghanies 
and across the wild plains of the Mid- 
dle West, as the American frontier was 
forced westward. Bret Harte, in this 
historic first number, wrote thus of the 
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magazine that wag to reflect more truly 
than any other the life of the West: “Why 
is this magazine called the Overland 
Monthly? . . . Where our people travel, 
there is the highway of our thoughts. Will 
our trains be freighted only with merchan- 
dise, and shall we exchange nothing but 
goods? ‘Will not our civilization gain by 
the subtle, inflowing current of EHastern 
refinement, and shall we not by the same 
channel throw into Eastern exclusiveness 
something of our own breadth and liberal- 
ality? And if so, what could be more 
appropriate for the name of a literary 
magazine than to call it after this broad 
highway ?” 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


The early pioneer life has passed away, 
but ihe Broad Highway remains, and the 




















REFLECTIONS. 


Overiand to-day goes out upon this High- 
way as the truest exponent of the West. 
Other magazines have come and gone, but 
the Overland has remained. It exists for 
its own sake. No mercenary corporations 
own its columns, nor control its policy. It 
has but one aim: that which Bret Harte 
gave it. The pages of the Overland reflect 
the West, with its rugged strength, its cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere, its breezy genius, 
its vigorous, healthy philosophy. That is 
the secret of its wide-spread success. That 
is why it has been able to pass through 
vicissitudes and reactions, and emerge un- 
scathed in ambition. There is something 
of the pioneers infused into the make-up 
of this California magazine, something big 
and vital and invincible, something dis- 
tinctly Western, and which no other nation 
on earth can produce. It is the Spirit of 
the New West. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WEST. 

All through its eventful forty years, the 
Overland hag been in close touch with the 
people who have moulded the liberal at- 
mosphere in which we Californians live 
In the year that the Overland was founded 
occurred the great earthquake of that time. 
From 1868 to 1906 is a wide span, for 
those years were not the fast-flying years 
of the present generation. In the great 
temblor and fire of April 18th the offices 
of the Overland were completely wiped 
out. Editorial rooms, composing rooms, 
press rooms—everything was swept away, 
and nothing remained to mark the mater- 
ial effects of the publication but a heap 
of twisted iron and smoking ashes. But 
the Spirit of the Overland remained, 
vigorous in the hour of darkness, and after 
a brief period the Harthquake Edition 
appeared, the first regular number of a 
San Francisco magazine to continue nub- 
jication. Mr. Pierre N. Beringer, of the 
San Francisco News Letter, wrote the 
graphic story of the great disaster, and so 
urgent was the call for copies that a sec- 
ond edition was immediately run off the 
new presses, and exhausted. Thus out of 
the greatest catastrophe of the century, 
the Overland arose upon its ashes to tell 
the story of calamity and new ambition te 
the eager, waiting world. 

FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS. 


With such energy and enthusiasm be- 
hind it, no magazine could help but stand 
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foremost for forty years. Out upon the 


‘Broad Highway has poured our civiliza- 


tion to inspire fresh ideas and happy 
optimism at the other end of the world. 
The Overland is representative of our 
people. It records their life and their 
achievements. I said it was well for the 
Overland that Bret Harte was the first 
editor. He saw the life of that day, and 
immortalized it in the exquisite gems 
that he gave us, “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” “The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” 
and “The Heathen Chinee.” ‘These tales 
of the Far West went out upon the Broad 
Highway and took the East by storm. 
The days of Bret Harte passed, the Over- 
land, so auspiciously started, thrived in 
the hands of Rounseville Wildman and 
Howard Bridge. In these latter days, a 
story, “To the Man on Trail,” came into 
the editorial sanctum. It was a remark- 
able story of the Alaska gold fields, revel- 


‘ ing in the crude strength of the great 


North. The story was written by Jack 
London, who has since become famous. 
The first stories of that brilliant but im- 
petucus Western writer, Frank Norris, ap- 
peared in the Overland. They were crude 
as to form and construction, but they 
possessed the promise of that bigness anid 
heroic element that we got afterwards in 
“Moran of the Lady Letty” and “Mc- 
Teague.” So, too, others have come: 
James Hopper, Herbert Bashford, Ed- 
ward W. Townsend and Wallace Irwin. 


THE WORLD OF ROMANCE. 


The first productions of these men 
found their place in the Overland 
Monthly. They dealt with the life of this 
new country in a fresh and interesting 
manner, and their work found acceptance 
everywhere. A people’s literature begins 
when their life and achievements come 
to be worthy of artistic treatment. There 
was and is something about the atmos- 
phere of this far West that savors of pure 
romance and thrilling adventure. Frank 
Norris felt keenly the big element of the 
West. “... the day was young,” he 
writes in “Blix,” “the country was young, 
and the civilization to which they belonged 
—teeming there upon the green, Western 
fringe of the continent was young and 
heady and tumultuous with the boisterous 
red blood of a new race.” ‘This perhaps 
accounts for the popularity of the so- 
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called “Western story.” There is romance 
out here by the great, tumbling Pacific, 
and a spirit of youthful recklessness that 
breathes forth adventure. And adventure 
always pleases and thrills. As the Over- 
land has always recorded the changing 
eras of our State, so now, beginning with 
this issue we will give especial attention 
to this phase of Western civilization, ani 
our articles will show the phases of the 
West in vivid pictures and our fiction por- 
tray the types and scenes that make the 
literature of the Pacific unique among 
the literatures of the world. 


THE NEW CITY. 


Our leading article this month, “The 
Confessions of a Stenographer,” written 
by the man who has, perhaps, the clearest 
insight into our past bad Government, is 
worthy of some attention. We print the 
article because it gives some facts in a 
strong, unbiased manner. The conditions 
attending the graft in San Francisco is 
apt (as the earthquake was) to be misrep- 
sented abroad. That San Francisco’s 
Government has not been the cleanest, 
every one knows. But we are not the 
worst city in the world, and we are now 
struggling to install: ourselves once more 
among the good municipalities of the na- 
tion. The growth of San Francisco dur- 
ing the past year has been little short of 
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marvelous. Everywhere the ruins are dis- 
appearing, and in their place are spring- 
ing up frame residences and giant steel 
structures of re-inforced concrete. Our 
industries, too, are increasing and thriv- 
ing. In the near future the Overland 
will publish a series of articles dealing 
with California industries that will be of 
interest to the whole country. The first 
will treat of the Union Iron Works. 


OUR COVER DESIGN. 


Our new cover is the work of a Califor- 
nia artist, Mr. Randal William Borough. 
Mr. Borough has been able to catch the 
spirit of California scenery, the great 
mountains, and the sunny hills covered 
with scrub oak and chaparral. The first 
cover of the magazine represented a griz- 
zly bear crossing the track of the railroad 
and looking up as he saw the engine ap- 
proaching, representative of the new civili- 
zation. Curiously enough, Bret Harte 
predicted that in fifty years the grizzly 
would be extinct. Ten years remain in 
favor of the first editor. Meanwhile the 
Overland will retain the bear as its trade- 
mark, and will continue to reflect the 
strong, rugged young life of California, 
and the labors of the great gray city of the 
Pacific as it builds for itself a new me- 
tropolis at the edge of the World of 
Romance. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSES IS THE BEST. 
“*All rights secured.” 
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Delicate Skins and. Dainty Fabrics 


are most easily— most safely washed with 


PEARLINE 


The more DAINTY—the more DELICATEthe 
greater the need of PEARLINE’S help 

SAVES your labor—SAVES your fabrics. 
ELSE millions would not have been convinced simply 
by the use of a trial pac kage 


SERVICE 
Pearline gi gives 1 OO% uauty 





STUART’S PLASTER PADS 


DO AWAY WITH THE 
TRUSS 


am ay AT ONCE. No buckles, no 

straps We are making aJlibera! 
imexpensive offer to introduce, Write to-day for 
interesting book on RUPTURE and full information 
FREE. 





STUART PLASTER PAD GO., 102 F. North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








ENAMEL S 


Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Rosewood or Transparent 


FOR OLD OR NEW FLOORS, FURNITURE AND WOODWORK 
Wears like Cement—Dries over night with Brilliant Gloss. Contains no 
Japan or Shellac. Write at once for Free Booklet, Color Card and List of 
Dealers. TRIAL CAN FREE [send 10c to pay postage} Enough for a Chair, 
Table or Kitchen Cabinet. ADDRESS: ‘‘FLOOR-SHINK’’ CO.,'ST LOUIS, MO 


Sold by Hale Bros., Agents, San Francisco 
and A. Hamburger Sons, Los Angeles 
If you are a dealer write. for the Agency 








Many Merchants 
have our goods in stock 
but you may not readily 
find them. Send order 
to us, then you will re- 


ceive the genuine 
“Goodform” e ass i p- 
ments through 


cal merchant or ¥.. 
us by pregess express. 
Sold singly or in sets. 





TROUSERS HANGERS GOODFORM 
FLEXIBLE CLAMP FITS THICK OR THIN, 















DELIVERED 


FOR THE PRICE COAT HANGER 


NO.2! 





NICKEL PLATED 


NICKEL 


PLATED 
35* 3 FOR *) 






FOLDED 35¢ 3 FoR*! 
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“This closet is twice as big now.” 


form” and be sure you get it. 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 





Get the Genuine ‘‘Goodform”’ 


Constructed for you—to give order, capacity and convenience to the 
over-crowded closet. ? 


Set for Men. 
$4.50, Delivered. 


Coat Hangers, No. 21, adjustabie 
angers, No. 41, cloth 


' tined. 
each Shelf Bar and Door Loop 
27. 1 Shoe Rall, No. 27. 
Bach set in separate box. Sample skirt hanger by mail, 

garments need good care or money is lost. 


Good 
held in form by our method. 
time they are hung up. 


Shoe Rall, No. 


Booklet FREE. Merchants keep the goods. 


How have you done without this so long? 
“Goodform” Set for Ladies. 
$3.00, Delivered. 


6 Coat Hangers, No. 21, adjustable 
6 Skirt Hangers, adjustable. 
1 each Shelf Bar and Door Loop. 


15 cents. 


The new skirt is 
Shoulders of coats are reformed every 
Trousers are creased just right.} 


GOODFORM SHOE RAIL NO.27 
HY PATENT PENDING 
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Lea & Perrins Sauce 


AL WORCESTERSHIRE 





I Never Dine Without It. 


My chef, who is always successful 
with his seasonings, tells me that 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce is the secret 
of his success. I find it gives an 


appetizing relish to an otherwise 
insipid dish. I like it in Soups, 
Stews and Hashes. It certainly does 
improve Roast Meats, Chops and 
Steaks. Just a little on Cheese is a delight- 
ful finishing touch. No Rarebit is complete 
without it. It is a good digestive. 


SEE LEA & PERRINS’ SIGNATURE ON LABEL 


Schools and Collleges POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS COLLEGE 


John Duncan's Sons. Agents, New York 








AND COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING. 





OAKLAND, CAL, 





IRVING INSTITUTE 


2126-2128 California Street, San Francisco 


and 2 Ee, A for Girls 
Music, Languages, Art, and tion doaiindiey Univer- 


ttes. The ew eS ELLA Me PINKEIAM, Principal. 

Irving Conairdanaty of Music. Send for 
Catalogue. 

HERMANN GENSS, Director. 


The leading Business Training School in the West. Over 

eleven hundred students enrolled last year. Five times more 

money invested in equipment than any college 

on on the Cont. Positions for all graduates. Large illustrated 
catalogue free 


What. School? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 











Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 
kind of school, address: 





THE HAMLIN SCHOOL AND VAN NESS SEMINARY 
2230 Pacific Ave. 


For particulars address 
eMISS SARAH D. HAMLIN 
2230 Pacific -cAvenue, 
San Francisco Telephone West 546 
The Fall term will open August 12, 1907. 


American School and College Agency 
384, 41 Park Row, New York, or 384, 315 Dearborn St., Chicage 











POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 12c PER COPY 


Arrah Wanna, Blue Bell, Bullfrog & Coon, Cheyenne, Happy Heine. Iola, 
_ ldaho, Laughing Water, Starlight, Would You Care, Cavelleria Rusticanna, 
Fifth Nocturne, Flatterer, Flower Song, Il Trovotore, Spring Song. Send 
%& postage for FREE CATALOG. AMERICAN MUSIC CO., 66-36 Leonard &t., 








New York, N. Y. 





COPLEY S 


HUNTINGTON AVE., 





When in BOSTON stay at the 


A high-class, modern house, intelligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior 
cuisine. Travelers coming East during the summer will find the ‘‘Copley’’ the coolest hotel in 
Boston. Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Prop. 


UARE HOTEL 


TER AND BLAGDEN STS. 
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NE OF the most strik- 

ing and convincing 

books on social con- 

ditions that has come 

to our desk for a 

long time is a good- 

sized volume (almost 

800 pages) by Mel- 

vin L. Severy, entitled ‘“‘Gillette’s So- 
cial Redemption.” This book is very 
certain to attract the attention of 
thinkers the world over. The volume con- 
tains a systematic narrative of all the ex- 
isting evils in the social system of the 
world, and points out the remedy of Mr. 
King C. Gillette, which, the author al- 
leges, will bring about the redemption 


that the social unrest of this country and 


other countries have been longing for. 
The author carefully guards himself at 
the outset against charges of pessimism. 
He desires to be considered as one who 
has an accurate knowledge of the horro:; 
of civilization to-day, and rather than 
smacking of pessimism, the hopes he ex- 
tends for the regeneration of social classes 
are most roseate and optimistic. Through- 
out the pages, the situation in Ruasia is 
told, the tortures inflicted on the Congo 
Free State by Leopold, King of the Bel- 
gians, is narrated, and illustrated with 
graphic accounts of missionaries; and the 
dangers of the yellow peril is discussed. 
The interesting view point of the Asiatics 
in looking upon .the United States as the 
“Northern Peril” is shown with accounts 
of the many horrors inflicted by the 
American soldiers upon the Filipinos 
to extort confession. The political and 
industrial degeneration of our own coun- 
try is given attention. The danger of a Re- 
public is great when the courts are owned 
by millionaire politicians, and justice 
cannot be gotten. Such is one of th: 
gravest dangers our people have to face 
to-day. When the law, which should in- 
sure justice, becomes the tool of boodlers 
the nation is in the gravest peril. This 
book points out the seriousness of such 
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trafters and -land robbers . 


conditions. 
and lynching and child labor in factories 
all are given due attention. But this is 
not all. ‘The grim story of suffering labor 
has been told over and over again. The 
thing that makes this book worthv of the 
best thought of thinking men is the rem- 
edy for all this. That is what is wanted 
to-day, and that is what Gillette seeks to 
give. His plan for redemption is one 
that embraces the best features of the Sin- 
gle Tax. of Socialism, and combines these 
with a new. reasonable plan, that of al- 
lowing each man to do the work which he 
loves to do, and of organizing a world 
wide corporation with an unlimited, elas- 
tic and constantly self-adjusting capitali- 
zation. Each man will consume only in 
proportion to what he produces. If the 
labor agitators of our large cities would 
read this book intelligently and carefullv, 
they would learn more of social conditions 
in an evening than they pick up on the 
street corners in ten years. 

Herbert B. Turner & Co., Boston. 

* ke & 

Those who recall the sad circumstances 
surrounding the death of Leonidas Hub- 
bard in the Labrador wilds in 1903 will 
be intensely interested in the new work 
by Dillon Wallace, which tells in a 
graphic, pleasing manner the success of 
the last expedition into the Labrador 
wilds. This book is full of thrills and of 
strong narrative, and it is the more profi:- 
able because it is true. It ig not given to 
many men to exvlore the regions of un- 
known ice and snow and hardships, and 
to still fewer to write as entertaining a 
book as “The Long Labrador Trail.” The 
book tells with great power of the journe\ 
into the wilds, and what the men of the 
expedition did there. Mr. Dillon has not 
only given us a thrilline account of the 
exploration, but he has done it with the 
hand of an artist, and the fine descriptions 
of the landscane are among the _ bes: 
things in the volume. The illustrations 
are from photographs taken along the 
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route. No lover of exploration or of 


sotable achievements should miss reading 
this book. 
Outing Publishing Co., New York. 
* *& * 


Luther Burbank, who has done such 
wonde: ful things for the human race dur- 
ing bis career in the breeding of plants, 
has just issued a small book called “The 
Training of the Human Plant,” which it 
will do every one good to read. Mr. Bur- 
bank has been so busy with his new plant 
creations during past vears that he has 
not been able to write his results in the 
horticultural world. Only recently, Pro- 
fessor Abrams of the Botany Department 
of Sianford University has undertaken 
to assist Burbank in the preparation of 
his notes for publication, with the result 
that many most interesting things con- 
cerning his work may be expected before 
long. The present volume treats of the 
human being, and how he should we 
brought up according to the laws of 
nature, with a heredity and environment 
of love. 

The Century Co., New York. 

* * * 


An interesting book has iust been trans- 
lated from French into English by Lo- 
renzo 0’Rourke, and is called “Victor 
Hugo’s Intellectual Autobiography.” The 
book will be of great interest to all lovers. 
of Hugo’s, work, for it contains his per- 
sonal ideas on literature and art, philoso- 
phy and religion. The book was written 
in' the solitude of Hugo’s island home, 
and when the manuscript was completed, 
the novelist ordered that it remain un- 
published until a few years after he died. 
The book is written in the terse, epigram- 
matic style that characterizes the grevi 
Frenchman’s novels. Included in the 
book is an extended introduction bv 
O’Rourke -.. “The Last Phases of Victur 
Hugo’s Genius.” The book will be one 
of the noteworthy literary publications of 
the vear. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

zs * * 


New inventions that come to play a 
large part in our affairs to-day require 
some understanding on the part of the 
layman. “Wireless Telegranhv.” by A. 
E. Nennelly, seeks to explain in language 
as comprehensible as possible the working 
of the wireless telegraph. Despite the 


author’s attempt to make the book a sim- 
ple exposition, many technicalities cloud 
the reader’s mind at times. However, 
the book is as lucid an explanation >f 
wireless as we have yet seen. It explains 
the invention, beginning with its simplest 
principles, traces it through its latest de- 
velopments, and indicates the zreat value 
of the svstem in this age of swift ac- 
complishment. 
Moffatt, Yard & Co., New York. 


* * * 


“The Shadow of a Great Rock,” by 
William R. Lighton, is a lively story of 
the early days of the nation, just after 
the discovery of gold in California. The 
story tells of the romance of Mark Bailey 
and Dorothy Braidlaw, types of the hardy 
young Westerners who crossed the moun- 
tains and went through the dangers of 
the great plains. The story of Mark Bai- 
ley’s love, the element of opposition to his 
love in the form of a rival, constitute the 
conventional story. The value of this 
work of fiction is the picture of the pio- 
neer days when the American frontier 
was beine pushed Westward, and the In- 
dians were bein driven before the com- 
ing new race. This picture is faithful to 
the conditions existing in 1854: “Rude 
honesty was practiced, rude justice w:s 
done, and that was enough. If any hun- 
gered, he was fed; if amy mourned, he 
was comforted; no man was permitted to 
feel himself a stranger. ‘Those were the 
best days the West has ever known.” 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


* * * 


“The Siamese Cat” is the fantastic title 
of a more fantastic story by Henry Mil- 
ner Rideout, which makes excellent light 
reading for a summer afternoon. ‘The 
story tells the adventures of a young man 
in Siam, and a beautiful girl in Siam, 
and a peculiar cat that caused a lot of 
trouble.. The Siamese cat was purchased 
by the man for the girl, and later coolies 
tried bv every possible means to get the 
animal. Why several men _ shoul: 
lose their lives over a cat, and why Owen 
Scarlett, the hero, should be forced intv 
all sorts of adventures on account of the 
third bell that hangs from the cat’s collar 
makes a very clever and exciting tale. 
The book is illustrated by Will Grefe. 

McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 
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accounts bearing interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum. 
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‘*PUBLIC OPINION”? 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity, Edited by PERCY L. PARKER, 


Price: Twopence. Established 1860 


The purpose of “Public Opinion” is to provide a weekly review of current 
thought and activity as it is. expressed in the world’s newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books. ; 

It seeks to provide the busy man, and especially the Englishman resid- 
ng abroad, with a lucid summary of whatis happening in the different 
fields of human activity, and to focus within readable compass something 
of that teeming interest which comes from being in touch with many 
phases of life. 

This object has been achieved with considerable success ever since 
“Public Opinion” was started in 1860. In the 47 years since then it has 
consistently carried out its policy. 

The need for a paper like ‘“‘Public Opinion” increases with the years, for 
life becomes more complex, and the busy man, though anxious to keep in 
touch with. new developments of thought and activity, has not the time 

_to read the many papers which would give him the needed facts. “Public 
Opinion” seeks to do this for him and to present just that precis of life and 
thought which will enable him to quickly understand what is going on in 
the world. 

“Public Opinion” is published every Friday, and will be sent to any part 
of the world post free for one year for 13s. Orders should be sent to “Pub- 
lic Opinion,” 30 and 31 Temple House, Tallis-street, London, E. C. 





























THE IMPOSSIBLE 
BY HENRY WALDORF FRANCIS 


“IT want to be an angel,” 

She sang the livelong day; 
They heard her voice proclaiming 

That here she would not stay; 
“IT want to be an angel,” 

She warbled day and night, 
But she was not angelic, 

Not by a blessed sight. 


At last one day she sickened 
And had to take to bed, 
A doctor quick she summonea 
Who gravely shook his head; 
In solemn tones he told her, 
While she went in a swoon: 
“Your wish to be an angel 
Will now be granted soon!”’ 


Then sharply she recovered 
And flew into a rage, 
“Depart!”’ she cried, “another 
Physician I'll engage! 
Of angels up in heaven 
There surely is no dearth, 
I want to be an angel . 
But stay upon the earth!’ 


THE ANNALS OF LONE 


PINES 
KATE A. HALL 


ES, LONE PINES is 
bein’ spoiled, by the 
tenderfeet. “Tour- 
ists,” they call ’em in 
the Daily News, but 
tenderfeet’s what they 
are. They've got 
piles of money, and 

they’ve driven most of the substantial 
citizens like Bill Pearson, Ike Martin and 
Pete Jackson over to the other side of the 
pass. Bill Pearson went last week, and 
sorry enough I was to see him go, for he 
was one of the best of the ‘prominent and 
respected pioneer citizens,’ as the News 
likes to put it. 

“The first good-sized bunch of tourists 
that took possession of the Pearson House 
—Bill called the Symptom Club, and for 


symptoms you couldn’t have beat them. 
They'd heard that California was a great 
place to get well in, an’ so they had to get 
sick in order to get well. Ha! Ha! 
Most of ’em got the orange fever the first 
rattle out of the box. If you don’t know 
what the orange fever is, it’s a sure sign 
you haven’t been in California among the 
fashionable tourists three weeks. Every- 
one who comes out of the frozen Hast has 
to have the orange fever. It’s the most 
stylish ailment for tourists in these parts. 
‘Old and respected citizens’ never have 
it. But the first blister that swells up on 
the innocent lip of the tenderfoot gives 
him more joy than ‘a prominent and re- 
spected’ citizen ever felt at a hangin’ bee. 
He writes letters home about it, and he 
pets that bit of sunburn all day long for 
as many days as he can make it stay. 

“Then the tenderfeet got the sleeping- 
out notion, and that suited Bill fine whea 
the house was full. He told ’em all true 
Californians slept out of doors, and they 
all took chances on sleeping under the 
daisies very soon by pitchin’ their tents 
out in the spring fog. One of ’em, a fat 
old lady, he put on the side veranda one 
warm night, and Pete Jackson stepped 
out of his window and stumbled over her. 
She screamed loud enough to wake up ail 
of Lone Pines, and poured a pitcher of 
ice-water over Pete. 

“Then a smart feller who had more 
money than was good for him came oui 
from New York and picked a fight with 
Si Thompson. He wanted to fight a 
dooei awfully bad, and Si accommodated 
him. Just about all the elite of Lone 
Pines went down to the field of honor, 
and the Lone Pines band played a fun- 
eral march before the proceedings opened 
up. Sure-shot Bob was Si’s second, and 
he solemnly handed the New Yorker the 
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deadly weapons that Si had chosen—and 
friend, they were squirt guns, pure and 
simple. Ha! ha! 

“Another time Lone Pines got scent of 
a real tragedy. A fellow from Iowa, 
love-aick, I guess, made un his mind to 
shuffle off, and went up to Jo Simm’s— 
the feller that keeps the horse liniment 
and quinine for these parts—and laid 
down his sheckels for some morphine. 
Jo took his money and gave him some 
bromo-seltzer, and I never laughed so 
much before in all my life. When he 
found out he just couldn’t die that way, 
he straightened up an’ took a more cheer- 
ful view of life. 

“Bill was constable in these parts for 
a time, and I’ll have to tell you about the 
trip he made up the valley to catch the 
timber thieves. Bill went armed to the 
teeth, for he’d heard the cutters were des- 
desperate characters up there cutting 
down the wood of one of our honorable 
citizens, and so Bill started out with my 
humble assistance to add greater glory 
and honor to his already plentiful laurels. 
It was dark as pitch, and the road was 
full of holes. We went stumbling along, 
feeling for our guns all the way, and pic- 
turing to ourselves the bloody combat 
that was to ensue before Bill and I would 
be leading the captives in strings back 
to town, or else filling honored graves. 

“After falling down two or three times 
in the dark, we came up to a small shack 
where the desperate assistant to the head 
wood-cutter was supposed to be hangin’ 
out. We sneaked up close to where the 
light was streamin’ out of the window, or 
the aperture that served as such, anl 
listened while Bill hitched his revolver 
nearer to his hand, and slipped his hand- 
cuffs to a more favorable position. No, 
I ain’t sayin’ what part I was planning 
to take in‘ this raid. Modesty bids me 
be silent. 

“There was a murmur of voices inside. 
We stopped and whispered. Suppose the 
men had been warned and had got a 
whole gang together and were waiting to 
surprise us? ‘The voice came again, 
rather high and squeaky now, and we 
heard him pipin’, ‘Can de hen lay an 
aig? Yes, de hen can lay an aig, another 
aig and another aig. Can de dorg jump 
on de box? He can, if he is a good 
dorg.’ 


Pipe yun 


“Bill whispered kinder huskily in my 
ear: ‘For the kid’s sake there must be no 
shootin’ this trip,’ and he hid his arsenal 
right there. Then he knocked on the 
door, and when it opened up with a nice, 
quiet-looking little woman behind it, he 
said with all the majesty of the law of 
Lone Pines behind him, ‘Madame, I have 
a warrant for the arrest of John Haas.’ 
‘Does he have to go to-night? pleaded the 
pretty lady in soft, bird-like tones. ‘He 
doesn’t like to be away from home nights, 
and besides he was only helping Franks.’ 
‘Sorry, Madame,’ said Bill, politely, ‘but 
he will have to go! The lady called, 
‘Come here, John,’ and that youngster 
with the First Reader got up and stuck 
his small fists in his pockets and looked at 
Bill in a smilin’, good natured way that 
made Bill clear his throat and say he 
guessed he’d look into the matter the 
next day. 

“No, Lone Pines isn’t what it used to 
be. It doesn’t seem like home any more. 
The old money bags are running their 
devil.machines into the front parlor of 
the Pearson House, and they’re  sprink- 
ling the mud of Calabasas street with 
champagne corks, whereas what old Bil! 
used to hand over the bar was good 
enough for the boys. 

“The tenderfeet are callin’ this a health 
resort. Ha! ha! and they’re writing 
home about the climate, just as if they 
were the first ones to find out we had 
a climate. When they first got to coming 
to Lone Pines, Bill Pearson laughed at ’em 
and stuck ’em for bills that would take 
your breath away, but that graft’s gone 
since one of the tenderfeet put up the 
stvlish-looking edifice over there that he 
calls the Hotel Navarre. Ha! ha! At 
Bill’s we used to plav poker—at the Na- 
varre they play Bridge Whist! Ha! ha! 
They got to bein’ a little particular about 
the brand of food when the Navarre was 
goin’ up, and one day a lady with blonde 
hair very dark close to her head, asked 
Bil] what kind of meat was in the pie. 
Bill called in the Chinaman from. the 
kitchen, and old Sam called in the dish- 
washer and he said he really didn’t know 
because he’d lost the label off the can. 
The lady thought Bill wasn’t polite and 
left that same day. But Bill got even 
on her. Her husband kicked about his 
bill for drinks? Said he hadn’t had so 
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much of the brand, whereupon Bill, bein’ 
constable and boss in these parts, toll 
him that the-drinks was behind the bar 
and a-waitin’ for ’im, and if he didn’t 
swallow ’em it was not his fauit, but he’d 
pav before he left Lone Pines. An’ he 
did. 

“Lone Pines in its glorious days that 
are past, friend, past, used to have a fine 
code of honor, and the ‘old and respected 
citizens’ stood for their rights. One nignt 
Tommy Norton came in from the Funeral 
Range with a big sack in his pocket. But 
Tommy got interested in a game way out 
in the sage brush and came in about mid- 
night. Tommy was sneaking along sniff- 
ing the air, when a Lone Pines citizen 
jumped out of the sage brush and toid 
him he suspicioned he had something 
about him. ‘Tommy looked at *im and 
gurgled way down deep in his throat, and 
muttered some baby talk while his legs 
began to look wobbly, confirmin’ the sus- 
picion that was growin’ in the mind of 
the gentleman of the highway that 
Tommy wag sure enough ,loaded. Tommy 
rambled in his child-like, innocent way, 
and his friend ambled along in his tracks 
while Tommy was tryin’ to tell ’im that 
he had forgotten where Bill Pearson kept 
his joint, and he wanted to find Bill, for 
he’d left a big wad with him. He sidled 
up to the stranger, and most generously 
offered him a big commission if he’d be 
so accommodatin’ as to steer his unsteady 
feet Bikl’s way. The stranger was per- 
fectly willin’ with a chance at the spoils, 
and so he steadied poor Tommy right up 
to Bill’s bar. Then Tommy straightened 
up and heaved a sigh that shook the 
walls. He pulled a sack as big as your 
head out of his inside pocket and passed 
it over the counter to Bill. remarkin’ that 
he was to keep it in the safe, but he might 
hand ten dollars to the gentleman who 
had accompanied him. And the Lone 
Pines citizen roared in righteous wrath: 
‘Damn it! You’ve robbed me!” 

“No, friend, Lone Pines isn’t what it 
used to be. To-morrow I’m going to 
move across the Pass.” 





Falsely Accused. 


The defendant had pleaded not guilty, 
and the plaintiff was stating his case. 
“IT was walking quietly down the street 
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when this man,” and he pointed to the 
prisoner, “sneaked up behind me and hit 
me over. the head with a hammer. 

The accused jumped to his feet. “I 
am inocent, your honor. It was a hat- 
chet !” 





Some Things. 


“All things come to him who waits,” 
That’s the song the idler sings. 





Old age, cobwebs, dust and things.) 





Retort Courteous. 
“Well!” demanded the grumpy doctor. 
“Well be d d!” shouted the _ irri- 
table patient. “What d’ye think I came 
to you for? I’m sick!” 
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The Pacific Coast Cereal 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 








F A C ss S a n d F Oo R. M — anode REFERENCE 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL, B. 


A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual of legal ana business form, 
with tables, weights, measures, rules, short methods of cémputation and miscellaneous infor- 
mation valuable to every One. 

Describes the Banking System of the United States, obligations of landlord and tenant, 
employer and employee, and exposes the numerous swindling schemes worked on the un- 
wary. 


A saver of time and money for the busy man of whatever calling, in fees for advice and 
lega! forms, in correctly estimating the amount of material required for a building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, lumber, logs, wood, etc.; 
and in computing interest, wages, or the value of anything at any given price. 

SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 

Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind of business letter. How to 
write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, receipts, contracts, leases, mortgages, acknowledgments, 
bills of sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 

How to write all the different forms of endorsements of notes, checks and other negotiable 
business papers. Forms of orders. 


LAWS GOVERNING RULES FOR 


Acknowledgments, agency assignments, Painting and mixing paints, parliamen- 
building and loan associations, collection of tary procedure, governing the finding of 


; lost property, shipping, governing chatte! 
\ f 
debts, contracts, interest rates, deeding o mortgages, rapid addition and multiplica- 


property, employer and employee, landlord tion, discounting notes, computing interest, 
and tenant, neighbors’ animals, line fences, finding the contents of parrels, tanks, cis- 
property, subscriptions, transportation, terns, cribs, bins, buxes—anything, the 


amount of brick, lime, plaster, lath re- 
trusts and monopolies, working on Sundays quired for building wall or cellar, the num- 


and legal holidays, and many other sub- ber of shingles or slats required for roofing, 
jects. and hundreds of other things. 





A Swindling Note—Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date, | promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when I sell by 
order Five Hundred and Seventy-five Dollars ($575) worth of hedge plants 
or value received, with interest at seven per cent. Sald Fifty Dollars when due is 
payable at Newton, Kan, 

GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. Agent for John Dawson. 


SEE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION, 





EVERY READER OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY CAN SECURE A COPY OF “FACTS 
AND FOR..35,” A BOUK WORTH $1, BY SENDING 30 CEN:S WITH HIS NAME AND 
ADDRESS TO THE PUBLISHERS, 905 LINCOLN AVENUE, ALAMEDA, CAL. 
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THE PEERLESS AUTOPIANO 


As a piano for those who play themselves it satisfies the most 
exacting demands of the artist. Asa Player Piano it places within 
the reach of those who cannot play, the whole realm of music-- 
the classics, operas, popular and dance music, marches, in fact 
everything. 

We don’t make the AUTOPIANO, but we will stake our reputa- 
tion as piano dealers on its being the best in Player Pianos-- 
supreme, unapproachable. 


See them all--hear them, play them, compare them for point-- 
simplicity of operation, durability of construction, tonal quality-- 
your choice will be 


THE AUTOPIANO 


The piano anyone can play 
with the skill of an artist 








EILERS MUSIC COMPANY 


1130 Van Ness Ave. 1220 Fillmore St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Stockton--Oakland--San Jose. 
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Free Sample of Toxico Mailed to any Address 


TOXICO, the great discovery for ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, BRONCHITIS, 


and CATARRH, has cured thousands of the most stubborn cases. 


It makes no 


difference how long you have been suffering from any of these diseases, or how 
severe the climatic conditions are where you live, TOXICO WILL CURE YOU. 
If you have experimented with other treatments and have failed to find a cure, do 
not be discouraged, but try at our expense this truly meritorious remedy. 
This marvelous remedy is a scientific compound discovered by a professor of the 


Vienna University, Austria. 


TOXICO is an internal treatment, pleasant to take, 


and does not derange the stomach, as the dose is only 6 drops in a small wine- 


glass of water. 
1906. 


GUARANTEED under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 


Read these letters from CURED PATIENTS 





A CASE OF CATARRH OF LONG 
STANDING. 
Dec. 3ist, 1906. 
Toxico. Laboratory: 
Gentlemen: 

I hag a very severe case of ca- 
tarrh of long standing. On waking 
in the morning I would have to 
clear my throat, and a hard lump 
about the size of the end of your 
thumb would come from my 
throat. Now, after using your 
Toxico treatment, this lump has 
nearly disappeared, and the con- 
tinual ringing in my right ear has 
antirely ceased. I am well satis- 
tied Yours me gg 


713 N. 19th St., Birmingham, Ala. 





Sept. 13th, 1906. 
ae Laboratory: 


I have had hay fever for twenty- 
six years, and no one knows what 
I suffered. My head and eyes have 
bothered me so much that I have 
had to stay in a dark room. Noth- 
ing gave me any relief until I tried 
Toxico, and since I have taken 
your wonderful medicine I have 
not been bothered once. Excuse 
me for not answering sooner, but 
I have been very busy since my 
hay ss. e been ht at 





respectful 
MRS. CLA RAH KECLER, 
Elyria, Ohio. Route 3. 





Send right now for a free sample of TOXICO before you forget it. 
THE TOXICO LABORATORY, 544 Townsend B’ld’g, New York City. 


HAD HAY venveR FOR 26 








Proof beyond 
a doubt that 
TOXICO 
is a positive 
cure for these 
diseases. 
These extracts 
are from 
original letters 

on file in our 
offices 
and have been 
selected from 


thousands 
of similar ones 


which we 
receive daily. 











HAD ASTHMA ATTACKS ONCE 
A WEEK. 


Dec. 3d, 1906. 
Toxico Laboratory: 
Gentlemen: | 
I get asthma once a week regu- 
larly and I have to vomit and) 
cough; my eyes get blood red and | 
swell up. Your free sample did 
not help me much, as I have 
asthma a long time. You may)| 
send me a month’s treatment, and 

I hope tt will cure me. 

remain woes | 
FORREST G. GLASSE 
otuanent, Pa. | 





| 
Reag this letter, received more | 
than three months later: } 

March 20th, 1907. | 
Sirs: 

I have not had an asthmatic at- | 
tack since I received your first | 
bottle—that is, after I had taken | 
Toxico for two weeks. I used to} 
have attacks every week. My ap- | 
petite improved, and I am now) 
strong and open chested, and can | 
take part in athletic games. I| 
cheerfully recommend Toxico to all 
sufferers, and will answer all ques- | 
tions about the effect of your rem- | 
edy. I hope this will direct a suf- | 
ferer to your wonderful remedy. | 

I remain yours respectfully, 
FORREST LASSER, 
Kutztown, Pa. 





Address 
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THE 





for 


Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 28 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES 


Buffalo, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 
White Plains N. Y. 4246 FifthAve. 
Providence R. I. 


Fargo, 
Philadelphia, P Waukesha, Wis. 
> ee Broad St. Toronto, Ont. Can. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Winnipeg, Manitoba 
London, England 





Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print 
clean We operate the most complete engraving 
and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a 
day every work day in the year. Weare amoney 
back proposition if you are not satisfied We can 
deliver an order of any a of engraving within 
24 hours after receiving 

CORRESPONDENCE Xouicitep 


CLAR 


ENGRAVING & 





PRINTING CO. 
MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
ARTISTS =ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. 





Bekins <a." 


968 Broadway, Ae ge 
Household goods shipped to and 
from the East and South at 
reduced rates. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 








MY WIFE WANTS YOU 


to sell her our Fruit Jar Opener 
It’s a dandy. Opens the tightest 
fruit jar. Holds and closes jar 
tight when hot. Pays for itself first 
canning day. Sells at sight. Agents 
make $1.00 an hour. Sample post- 
paid 60 cents. Money refunded, 
Big Commission. Information and 
circulars free. 


The Selwell Company, 
120 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 











SELF - RISING 
ne 
FLOUR 


For Boston Brown Bread, Griddle Cakes, Muffins and Plum Pudding. 


cALLEN’S B. B. B. FLOUR Co., Inc., San Jose, Cala. 
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per cent 


gain in one year 


From 60,000 to 100,000 copies per month in less 
than one year is the record made by 


Sunset Magazine 


We are still growing and by January Ist, 1908, will 
have a circulation of 


150,000 


Write for copies of letters from live advertisers who 
get results. Have you seen the “Road of a Thou- 
sand Wonders,”’ the beautiful book of 75 pages con- 
taining 125 views of the most, picturesque scenery 
between Los Angeles, California and Portland, Orer 
It is the most artistic work of its kind ever published. 
Send $1.50 for 12 months, or $1.00 for 6 months 
subscription to SUNSET and receive a copy of this 
book free. 


948 FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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J.F. DOUTHITT CO. 


American Tapestry and Decorative Company 
273 Fifth Avenue Near 30th St. New York 








TAPESTRY PAINTING 
2,000 Tapestry Paintings to choose from. 38 artists employed, including Gold medalists 
from the Paris Salon. Special designs for special rooms. 


ARTISTIC HOME DECORATIONS ght of, and at moderate prices, too. Write for 
We can show you effects never before thouts sent to all parts of the world to execute 
Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artise are educating the country in Color Harmony. 
every sort of decoration and painting. Wp the interior of a home—Stained Glass, Relief, 
We supply everything that goes to make udow Shades, Art Hanging, Draperies. 

Carpets, Furniture, Parquetry, Tiles, Win 


RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 
For Wall Hangings in colors to match all kinds of wood work, carpets, draperies. To 
be pasted on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little more than Burlaps, and has 
taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, being softer, smoother and more rich and 
restful. We recommend these most highly. We have made special silk draperies to 
match them. ; 


GOBELIN ART CRETONS 
For Wall Hangings. They are pasted on like wall paper. They are taking the place of 
the latter, being softer and more artistic, costing very little more—about the same as 
wall paper at $1 a roll. We have them in styles of Grecian, Russian, Venetian, Brazilian, 
Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon, College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Delft, Soudan—and mark you, draperies to match. Send for samples. 


WALL PAPERS 
New styles designed by gold medal artists. Send 50c. to prepay expenses on large sample 
books and drapery.: Will include drapery samples in package. See our Antique, Metallic, 
French, Pressed Silks and Ilda effects. Have 500 different wall hangings with draperies 
especially made to match. 


DRAPERIES 
We have draperies to match all kinds of hanging from l15c. a yard. This is a very im- 
portant feature to attain the acme of artistic excellence in decoration. No matter how 
much or how little you want to spend, you must have harmony in form and color. Send 
26c. to pay postage. 

FREE 
If you will send us the floor plans of your house, we will send you free a color scheme, 
illustrated by samples themselves. (Regular charge for this is $25.) Tell us what you want 
on the walls of the principal rooms—tint, paint, paper or stuff. We can decorate your 
house from $200 up. If possible, send us the plans; rough pencil outline will do. Tell us if 
you want curtains, carpets, furniture—in fact, itemize to us everything you desire. If you 
have any or all of these articles, let us know the color of them, so we can bring them into 
the color scheme. Send 25c. to pay postage. 

Douthitt’s Manual of Art Decorations. The art book of the century. 200 royal quarto pages 
filled with full page illustrations of modern home interiors and studies. Price $2. If you 
want to be up in decoration, send $2 for this book; worth $50. 

School. Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons, in studio, $5.00. Complete written instructions 
by mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintings rented; full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., sup- 
plied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. New. catalogue of 
225 studies, 25c. Send $1.00 for complete instructions in tapestry painting and compendium 
of studies. 

Tapestry Materials. We manufacture Tapestry Materials superior to foreign goods and half 
the prices. Book of samples, 10c. Send $1.50 for trial order for two yards of 50 inch wide 
No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 


Full Line French, English and Dutch Posters by all the 


Eminent Poster Artists 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
California Safe Deposit and Trust Company. 


For the six months ending’ June 30, 1907, a 
dividend has been declared on all deposits in 
the savings department of this company at the 
rate of four (4) per cent per annum, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Monday, July 
1, 1907. The same rate of interest will be 
payed by our branch offices, located at 1531 De- 
visadero street, 2572 Mission street, 1740 Fill- 
more street, and 19th and Minnesota streets. 
Dividends not drawn will be added to the de- 
posit account, become a part thereof, and earn 
dividend from July 1, 1907. 


J. DALZELL BROWN, Mgr. 


Office—Corner California and Montgomery 
Sts., San Francisco. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society. 
For the half year ending June 30, 1907, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of three 
and eight-tenths (3 8-10) per cent per annum on 
all deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after 
Monday, July 1, 1907. Dividends not called for 
are added to and bear the same rate of interest 
as the principal from July 1, 1907. 
EB TOURNY, Secretary. 
Office—526 California street, San Francisco. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

The Continental Building and Loan Association. 

The Continental Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, Market and Church streets, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has declared for the six months end- 
ing June 30, 1907, a dividend of four per cent 
per annum on ordinary deposits and six per 
cent on term deposits. Interest on deposits pay- 
able on and after July 1st. Interest on ordinary 
deposits not called for will be added to the prin- 
cipal and thereafter bear interest at the same 


rate. 
WASHINGTON DODGE, President. 
WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The Hibernia Savings and Loan Society. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
this society, held this day, a dividend has been 
declared at the rate of three and three-quarters 
(3 3-4) per cent per annum on all deposits for 
the six months ending June 30, 1907, free from 
taxes and payable on July 1, 1907. Dividends 
not drawn will be added to the deposit account, 
become a part thereof, and earn dividend from 


July ist. 
R. M. TOBIN, Secretary. 
Office—Corner Market, McAllister and Jones 
streets, San Francisco. 
San Francisco, June 27, 1907. 


‘ DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Central Trust Company of California. 


For the half year ending June 30, 1907, a 
dividend has been declared on deposits in the 
savings department of this bank as follows: 
On term deposits at the rare of four (4) per 
cent per annum, and on ordinary deposits at the 
rate of three and three-quarters (3 3-4) per cent 
per annum, payable on and after Monday, July 
1, 1907. Dividends not called for are added to 
and bear the same rate of interest as the 
principal from July 1, ve 

B. G. TOGNAZZI, Manager. 


Office—42 Montgomery street, corner Sutter, 
San Francisco. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Mutual Savings Bank of San Francisco. 
For the half year ending June 29, 1907, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of three and 
three-quarters (3 3-4) per cent per annum on 
all deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after 
Monday, July 1, 1907. Dividends not called for 
are added to and bear the same rate of interest 
as the principal from July 1, 1907. 
GEO. A. STORY, Cashier. 
Office—706 Market street, opposite Third, San 
Francisco. 
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If You Are Thinking 
of Purchasing a Piano 





don't decide on one uatil you have investigated the LAGONDA 


We cannot begin to tell you in this advertisement the good points of this 
instrument. You must see and hear it or get our illustrated catalog to be 
come at all familiar with it. Write today as you will never be fully satis 
fied with your purchase unless you at Icast investigate the 


Lagonda Piano j 





Superior in tone, architecture. finish and durability. Our new Sales 
Pian enables us to ship direet where we have no dealer and arrange terms 
of payment satisfactory to purchaser, taking old instrument in exchange 


at liberal valuation as partial payment. We save you $50 to $100 ons 
piano. WRITE FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. describing and pricing 
our full line of LAGONDA pianos and pointing out the many LAGONDA 
features. It will surely interest you. Yes, it’s FREE. 

SPECIAL OFFER—We will mail you free a set of three souvenir posta 
cards of Newcastle, Ind., free from advertising for a two cent stamp 
Don’t miss this offer. 





Lagonda Piano Co. -— 





22nd St. and J Ave. New Castle, Ind. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

The Savings and Loan Society. I 

The Savings and Loan Society has declared a 

dividend for the term ending June 30, 1907, at 

the rate of three and three-quarters (3 3-4) 

per cent per annum on all deposits, free of _ 
taxes, and payable on and after: Monday, - July 

1, 1907. Dividends not called for are added to 

and bear the same rate of interest as principal. 

EDWIN BONNELL, Cashier. 


Office—101 Montgomery street. corner Sutter, 
San Francisco. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
San Francisco Savings Union. 

For the half year ending ne 30, 1907, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rates per annum 
of four (4) per cent on term deposits and three 
and six-tenths (3 6-10) per cent on ordinary 
deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after 
Monday, July 1, 1907. Depositors are entitled 
to draw their dividends at any time during the 
succeeding half year. Dividends not drawn will 
be added to the deposit account, become a part 
thereof, and earn dividend from July Ist. 

LOVELL WHITE, Cashie1 


Office—N. W. corner California and Montgom- We rear 
ery streets, San Francisco. 
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( FREDK B. VOLZ MRS. HELEN FREESE IN ENERGY BY USING A 





L Telephone 2917 FRANKLIN a 


a 95 PER CENT SAVING 





Volz & Freese | BIS SELLS 


**Cyco” Bearing 


CARPET SWEEPER 


to say nothing about the 


Importers of works of art, 


Present some odd, quaint and 
beautiful things from the art 
centers of the world: Original 
Oi», Paintings, Ivory, Miniature 
C rved Ivory, Art Furniture, 
Bric-a-Brac, Curios, Bronzes, 
Statuary, Old Capo Di Monte, 
Antique Rouen, Chelsea, 
Lowestoft, Bristol, Etc., with 
prices that are attractive. 


saving of carpcts, time and 


sanitary benefits. 


No Dust, no Effort, no 






Noise. Carpets and rugs made 
brighter and many years added 
to their life by using Bissell’s 

“Cyco” Bearing, the only Sani- 


An exceptional opportunity for wedding presents 
tary Carpet Sweeper. 


947-949 Van Ness Avenue 


The drudgery of sweeping is re- 


moved and woman’s energies saved 








MONEY DOUBLE your returns with the Money Mailer. 


MAILER novelty on the market. 1 doz. samples 10 cents 








for pleasanter tasks by using the 


- MAIL ORDER MEN AND PUBLISHERS Bissell. 


ee eee a See Ae ee For sale by all first-class dealers. 


postpaid. 


Paper folding Boxes and Waterproof Signs «4 
specialty Write us for prices. 


R. LINDLEY PAPER BOX CO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Price Buy a Bissell “Cyco” 
$2.50 : Bearing Sweeper now 
to of your dealer, send us 








$5.00 the purchase slip with- 
in one week, and we 
» will send you FREE a 


To Cure All Skin Diseases; Use 


Dr: T. Felix Govuraud's Oriental 
Cream, or Magical Beautifier. 


IT PURIFIES AND BEAUTIFIES THB SKIDS. 
For sale at all druggists. 














[Largest Sweeper Makers 
in the World.] 


Whirlin rling 8 ra 
( mare ing Soray Grand Rani 


2 AR 
44 E. 884 BT., NEW YORK 
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“SHAVE “fh 
YOURSELF” 


Save Your Face and 
Your Dollars Too 


Is the barber shop habit worth 
what it costs you in time lost 
‘‘waiting your turn,’’ plus the 
money outlay? 


Three barber shop shaves per 
week, costs you, with tips, about 
$45.00 per year. The Gillette 
Safety Razor Set, complete with 
triple-plated holder and 12 double- 
edged blades, packed in leather 
case, costs $5.00. You can shave 
every day in the year with the 
‘GILLETTE ’”’ saving more than 
$40.00, not to mention the great 
saving of time. The holder lasts 
you a lifetime, and when blades be- 
come dull, throw away and buy — 


10 Brand New double-edged 
‘GILLETTE ”’ blades for 50c. 


No blades exchanged or re- 
sharpened. 


With the ‘‘GILLETTE”’ you 
can shave under cleanly, hygienic 
conditions at home, or abroad. 
You cannot cut yourself with the 
‘““GILLETTE,”’ yet can have a 
close or a light shave by a 
slight turn of the handle adjusting 
the blade, which is always in 
position. 

The price of the ‘‘GILLETTE”’ 
set is $5.00 everywhere. 


Sold by the leading Jewelry, 
Drug, Cutlery and Hardware 
Dealers. 


Ask for the ‘‘GILLETTE”’ and 
our booklet. ..Refuse all substi- 
tutes and write’us to-day for our 
special 30-day freé trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 


283 Times Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
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